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Money can buy no finer, smoother cigarettes. Made of superb tobaccos perfectly blended and 


married to exactly the right filter, Benson & Hedges could not be allowed to come to you in 
an ordinary box. Nor do they. Far from it. We pack them in a golden metal covered case 
suitable to their outstanding quality. The metal resists moisture, heat and light. The strength 
of the box keeps Benson & Hedges perfectly firm and round. These wonderful cigarettes 
demand a very special box...and get it—in gold. 
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Other travelers che cks 


are every bit as good as 


First National City Banks 





...until you lose them! 





Movie siars left their mark at Grauman’s Chinese Theatre, Hollywood, California. Don’t miss it. But don't ee jesable cash: Bring First 
National City travelers checks. They’re good all over the U.S.A. and the rest of the world. Their big advantage—a faster refund system. 


Other leading travelers checks, like First National City travel- 
ers checks, can be cashed in the U.S.A. and all over the world. 

But if you think all travelers checks are alike, you may be 
in for a rude shock if you Jose your checks. 

With other travelers checks, time-consuming inquiries 
often have to be made. It may be days—even weeks—before 
you get your money back. Who wants to wait? 

But, if you lose First National City travelers checks, don’t 


worry. There are more than 20,000 places around the world 
authorized to give you a fast refund—right on the spot! 

First National City travelers checks come from the leader 
in world-wide banking, and have been in use over 60 years. 
They are known and accepted in more than a million shops, 
hotels, restaurants, air terminals, etc., the world over. Next 
time you travel, be sure to insist on First National City trav- 
elers checks. They cost just one cent per dollar. 


First National City Bank Travelers Checks Sold by banks everywhere 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Ask yourlATA Travel Agent about Wissel BonGestions in Europe. 
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New flying comfort in Eu rope: Swissair Dc- 9 Jet 





Swissair introduces the short-haul Jet failored 10 
European size — the Douglas DC-9. This aircraft em- 
bodies 46 years of constant ‘progress and success of 
airplane engineering by Douglas Aircraft. Why call 
ita Swissair DC-9 Jet? Because many exclusive Swiss- 
air ue are add -fo your comfort. 
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Why did we spend 


all that time and 
money to make 
the Asahi Pentax 


so beautiful? 





Because we had you in mind. We 
reckoned you wouldn’t be satisfied 
with a camera that only worked per- 
fectly. We figured you would expect 
even more than a dynamic, versatile 
single-lens reflex camera with mature 
technical features such as the through- 
the-lens exposure meter that reads 
exactly what your lens sees...more 
than a viewfinder that shows you 
even details your eyes may overlook. 
We thought that even the choice of 
23 superb Takumar lenses with the 
finest resolving power wouldn’t be 
quite enough. 

So our engineers went back to work 
...hard work. To pack all their modern 
technology and precision into lines and 
contours that feel 77ght in your hands 
the moment you pick up your Asahi 
Pentax. The Asahi Pentax is light and 


4 


compact...a meticulously constructed 
instrument of elegant design and clas- 
sic simplicity. Feels and handles like 
an extension of your hands and eyes. 
It serves you gracefully. You’ll under- 
stand what we mean when you just 
hold an Asahi Pentax at your dealer’s. 


ASAHI 
PENTAX 


L10036 
Asahi Optical Co., Ltd. C.P.O. Box 895, TOKYO 


Please send me further information: 
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Asahi Optical Europe S.A. 
Freight Bldg., Block B—2nd Floor, 
Brussels National Airport, Zaventem, BELGIUM 


LET TERS to THE EDItorS 
IN DEFENSE OF CABBIES 


THE TAXI DRIVER 


Sirs: 

In your interesting article about 
‘‘Taxi Drivers of the World” (Lire In- 
ternational, Aug. 22), you write: 

“In fact, one wonders if there is not 
some sinister liaison between the cabby 
and the police in Paris. Whenever the 
Paris taxis increase their rates, the po- 
lice issue a notice which advises the 
passenger of the increase, but carefully 
adds the information that the increase 
does not affect the pourboire facultatif.” 

Although I have links neither with 
the taxi firms of Paris nor with the 
French police, | am shocked by the al- 
leged collusion between them that you 
mention in your article, this being an 
entirely gratuitous assumption, certain- 
ly groundless. 

Moreover, when you write “‘When- 
ever the Paris taxis increase their rates 

..”’ you seem to imply that rises in the 
taxi rates are frequent. 

As youcertainly know, prices are con- 
trolled by the Government in France, 
and as far as taxis are concerned, the 
only increase of rate which has been 
authorized, over a period of several 
years, took place in 1965, and was very 
moderate. ... 

HENRY PAGES 
Paris, France 


Sirs: 

Poor, poor Monsieur Bocca so deeply 
concerned is he about his comfort, un- 
able is he to enjoy the sympathique 
society of French taxi drivers: they 
have the right (by law) to refuse a client 
after 10 hours of work, even in a rush 
hour. 

Being an American in Paris for the 
past 14 years, I find most taxi drivers 
interesting people. 

White Russian taxi drivers are, con- 
trary to Monsieur Bocca’s statement, 
the élite of this society. They are great 
“‘connaisseurs de la Culture générale.” 
So only elegant are their manners. 

One day returning home my taxi 
driver confessed he was a composer and 
as here in Paris “‘time is not money” I 
enjoyed a private audience of his songs. 
We parted two hours later. 

Do you wish to hear other anecdotes, 
Monsieur Bocca? 

JosE DE YZNAGA 
Paris, France 


Sirs: 

... Mr. Bocca says that the taxis are 
never there when needed. This is not 
more true in Paris than in any other large 
town, but at rush hours it goes without 
saying that it is sometimes difficult. Po- 
licemen will tell anybody where taxi 
ranks are and specially at the outside 
of the large railway stations they take 
care that everybody willing to queue 
up a few minutes will be taken up by 
a taxi. 

I have never been told by a taxi driv- 
er: ‘Ca ne nvintéresse pus” and if this 
was their ritual reply when they sit ‘‘first 
in line ina stationary cab rank” I would 
have to believe that they are men who 
do not wish to earn their living. It ts not 
impossible that when a taxi driver is re- 
quested to take somebody for a one- 
hour drive at the very time when his 
working time is ended he will ask his 
customer to take another taxi but I 
have no experience of a difficulty in 
this respect. 

Neither have I the experience of be- 


ing charged more than the price men- 
tioned on the meter, and it can be easily 
controlled. ... 

Taxi drivers according to your cor- 
respondent are ‘“‘individualists.”” Of 
course they are, but if they are occa- 
sionally somewhat ‘“‘rugged” let us 
admit that their profession is often 
painful but, everything considered, 
how helpful. 

P. BONTE 
Roubaix, France 


Sirs: 

Geoffrey Bocca praises and criticizes 
taxis in London, Paris and New York. 
We suggest he try Jeddah, principal city 
and port of Saudi Arabia, where the 
drivers change their big comfortable 
Pontiacs, Plymouths and Chevrolets 
each year. Our team of writers working 
on the city’s first Handbook used to 
consider something had gone wrong if 
one was to go to the curbside in almost 
any part of the city and wait for literal- 
ly more than 20 seconds before a taxi 
stopped. Indeed, they usually found it 
necessary only to raise an index finger 
for two or three taxis to scream to a 
halt. 

The cabbies? They are cheerful and 
know their booming city. Moreover, 
travelers claim they are the most good- 
natured and least avaricious in the Mid- 
dle East. The fares are 2 rials (3 /2d or 
about 45 cents) anywhere in the two to 
three square mile city center. Radio 
and/or record players are played with 
the journey and no tips are expected. 
The upholstery is covered with Persian 
carpeting and tassels line the windows. 

No disadvantages? Yes, do not visit 
Jeddah near to the time of the Hajj for 
their fares for 10 to 14 days are exactly 
doubled—but even these are lower than 
most other cities. 

T. D. BrIpbGE 
Nairobi, Kenya 


ERRATUM 
Sirs: 

In the issue of Lire International, 
dated Aug. 22, appears a letter about 
animal lovers in Britain, from ‘‘P.C. 
Bayliss, of Morelaggan by Arrochar, 
England.” Arrochar, England! Arro- 
char is in Scotland, and the very name 
contains a sound (gutteral ch) un- 
known to English! The name is Gaelic. 
Perhaps we’ll soon hear that Edinburgh 
and Cardiff are in England? Such er- 
rors are unworthy of your magazine. 

JAMES MAGUIRE 
Glasgow, Scotland 


> We’re black affrontit.—ED. 


SCIENCE AND ACTION 
Sirs: 

To the article by Albert Rosenfeld 
“Science Is Where the Action Is” 
(Lire International, Sept. 5), I can only 
say ‘‘Finally!”’ For a long time I don’t 
read modern fiction any longer because 
it is thoroughly inconsequential and 
trifling. The true backgrounds of mod- 
ern human conflicts are nonexistent in 
present-day novels. Disregarding the 
science fiction literature of no great 
artistic value—Verne in France, Lass- 
witz in Germany—there comes only 
one single book into my mind which 
describes the most bewildering human 
conflicts on the background of modern 
techniques, Eyth: Behind Plow and 
Vise, and that was written (in German) 


at the end of the 19th Century... . 
Do we have such books now? I doubt 
it. Where is the book that describes 
the utter endeavor of a conscientious 
physician who tries desperately to save 
a dying patient with the last devices of 
modern technique, only to be ruined 
by the same saved patient with a mal- 
practice suit? Or the quack physician 
who by unscrupulous cancer propa- 
ganda gets an enormous fortune and 
defeats all attempts to curb his disas- 
trous activities? Similar problems arise 
from all our technical and scientific 
professions, and (Mr. Rosenfeld is so 
right) in some way everybody’s life and 
psychological response will now be af- 
fected by technique and science. 
RUDOLF SCHINDLER 

Munich, Germany 


THE WORLD CUP 
Sirs: 

Thank you for your wonderful pic- 
tures of the World Cup soccer games 
(Lire International, Aug. 22). But 
may I protest against the ill-informed 
caption: ‘“‘England’s Jack Charlton 
uses feet to upend a German,” with its 
suggestion of a deliberate trip—a black 
foul in soccer? Charlton is in fact shown 
at the end of a perfectly legal ‘‘slide and 
split’? tackle. His German opponent is 
flying through the air because cata- 
pulted off the ball by the terminal 
shock of Charlton’s forward thrust on 
it. Neither man has touched the other. 

W. E. ARMSTRONG 
Anglet, France 


IRELAND 
Sirs: 

May I point out, as a resident in 
Northern Ireland, that we do not ‘‘bear 
the continual humiliation of being di- 
vided into North and South,” as 
stated by Mr. R. D. Baker in Lire In- 
ternational, Sept. 5. The people of 
Northern Ireland want to remain Brit- 
ish, they do not want to be joined with 
the South, and lose our British citizen- 
ship. We want to stay British. 

SYDNEY K. BAXTER 
Lisburn, Northern Ireland 
P.S. I’m not an Ian Paisley follower. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
Sirs: 

Anthony Lejeune’s ‘‘Requiem for a 
Commonwealth” (Lire International, 
June 13) is the first comprehensive re- 
port on the British Commonwealth I 
have ever read. I agree particularly with 
this statement in the article: ‘‘The Brit- 
ish were consoled at first by the com- 
forting theory that they were not losing 
an empire, they were gaining a Com- 
monwealth.”’ It was obvious to me the 
British wanted to be comforted that 
way. Back in 1960 when I visited Ja- 
maica, I met a British official in Kings- 
ton. We were over beer in the bar of 
the British-owned hotel where I was 
staying. He asked me, ‘“‘What do you 
think are the chances that Burma will 
join the British Commonwealth?” 

Burma decided not to join the British 
Commonwealth as soon as it became 
independent in 1948, and I was sur- 
prised to have been asked like that 
more than a decade later in 1960. But I 
said to him, ‘“‘There is every chance 
that Burma will join the Common- 
wealth one day.” 

The Britisher was thoroughly pleased 
even though I lied to him and he paid 
for my beer. That, I believe, is how most 
English people would feel about the 
Commonwealth. For, more than any- 
thing else, the Commonwealth is a psy- 
chological substitute for the lost em- 


pire. It is an ersatz empire constructed 
primarily to keep the British Crown 
company just when it began to lose the 
real empire. It is as harmless—and as 
unexciting—as that. It is unexciting be- 
cause its member nations, new as they 
are, are busy building themselves up, a 
task more urgent than keeping the 
Crown company. If the Common- 
wealth ever falls apart, it will be chiefly 
because it is unexciting. 

As for George Santayana’s remark 
that the British were ‘‘such a sweet, 
just, boyish master,” it sounds like 
posthumous propaganda to me. Burma 
had had two foreign rulers, the British 
and the Japanese. Comparing the two, 
we find that the British were the better 
ruler. They never plucked out nails 
with pliers or buried people alive. But 
they were a foreign ruler just the same 
and their kind of discrimination was 
decidedly not sweet and often hurt the 
ego as much as plucking out nails with 
pliers. While they were in Burma, some 
of them put up a sign at the Chauk 
golfcourse saying: ‘“Burmans and Dogs 
Not Allowed.’ A great many British 
officials preferred to be addressed by 
the natives as ‘‘Phaya,”’ a reverent title 
in Burmese addressed exclusively to 
the Buddha, monks and kings. Topping 
off these, some Britishers said, ‘‘Didn’t 
we bring railways, motor roads and hos- 
pitals to your country? But for us you 
would never have known these modern 
facilities.” They did bring these facili- 
ties to Burma all right. But who brought 
them to countries like Japan and Siam 
that have never known foreign rulers? 
And British justice as far as it con- 
cerned a British colony? To find out 
what it meant, Mr. Santayana should 
have laid his hands on Maurice Collis’ 
Trials in Burma. 

Now despite these, the colonial days 
are fading from our memory. We are 
busy building ourselves up and when 
we remember the British, we remember 
them as the better foreign ruler than 
the Japanese. 

TIN SWE 
Rangoon, Burma 


> The story that Britons erected a 
‘*Burmans and Dogs Not Allowed”’ 
sign at the Chauk golf course crops 
up from time to time, with varia- 
tions to suit the place, in several 
former British colonies, and always 
has proved impossible of confirma- 
tion. Reader Tin Swe’s version is 
denied by a highly reputable Lon- 
doner who was a member of the 
Chauk club and who says emphat- 
ically that no such sign existed. He 
adds that British officials never ex- 
pected to be called Phaya though 
they were sometimes addressed as 
Saya, a term of respect meaning 
master or teacher and used for any 
educated person.—ED. 


LIFE ITSELF 
Sirs: 

For a long time I have been wanting 
to write you telling you how much I 
have enjoyed reading your excellent 
and impartial magazine. My knowledge 
of the world has been greatly enriched, 
and though I may not be an expert 
on current affairs, I feel that in gen- 
eral I am well able to hold my own 
on most topics that arise in general 
conversation. 

Your present series on Rome is of 
particular interest and I wish to con- 
gratulate those responsible. ... 

Car E. MILLER 
Tottenham, England 


THE MOST ARRESTING SIGHT 
IN PARIS ? 








and from October 21 also to: 


PARIS + ISTANBUL 
NAIROBI - BAGHDAD 


KUWAIT 
and other points in the 
Gulf area 


oe 
PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 











BON VOYAGE 


LIFE International readers hear it 
oftener than most people. In just 
twelve months, 53°/o of LIFE’s sub- 
scribers and newsstand buyers trav- 
eled in other countries. For pleasure, 
for business, or both, they averaged 
more than 4 trips each. Traveling by 
plane, ship, train, bus and auto to the 
world’s major cities and resort areas. 
Future plans...? More of the same. 


What makes 
the Konica 
Auto-Reflex 
any different 
from the 

50 or so other 
35mm SLR 
cameras on 
the market? 






Fit has the first 

fully automatic 
exposure system ever built into a 
professional focal-plane shutter 
35mm SLR. Let’s assume your 
exposure has been 1/250 at f/4 and 
you, wish to increase the depth of 
field. All you do is turn the shut- 
ter speed dial to 1/60, for instance, 
and the camera automatically 
stops down to the correct aper- 
ture. 

You can shoot either full-frame 
or half-frame pictures at will — 
on the same roll! You may ques- 
tion the value of this now, but 
wait until you near the end of a 
roll and there’s no more film at 
your disposal. This is when the 
Auto-Reflex can stretch those few 
remaining frames. 

Loading is strictly a one-hand 
operation, and no special cassette 
or cartridge is required. Slip the 
film leader into the easy-loading 
take-up spool (it’s slotted all 
around so you can’t miss), close 
the back, advance the film twice 
and you're in business. 

Lenses? They range from 
21mm to 1000mm, including a 47 
—100mm {f/3.5 EE automatic 
Zoom. Shown here is the 57mm 
f/1.4 standard lens. (There’s also 
a 52mm f/1.8 available.) 

The Konica Auto-Reflex is on 
sale at fine camera stores every- 
where. It’s the top of the Konica 


line. 
KONICA 


Konishiroku Photo Industry Co., Ltd. 
Tokyo, Japan 
Koniphoto Corporation 25-20, Brooklyn— 
Queens Expwy, West Woodside, N.Y. 11377, U.S.A. 


Konica Europe c/o Deutshe Mitsubishi 
Export-Import GmbH, Hamburg, Germany 


A BOTTLE OF DUBONNET ! (2 








The English drink Dubonnet with gin. the Russians with vodka. but the Pari 


POKES os 


ian connoisseurs prefer it straight 
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i DUBONNET IS A PRODUCE OF CDC 
_ EXPORT DIVISION 
30, AVENUE KLEBER, PARIS 






































SPECIAL 
REPORT 


by WILLIAM 
RADEMAEKERS 


VIENNA 

hen the European track and 

field championships came to an end 

in Budapest recently, there were no 

world or European records to be filed 
in the books. 

The action, in fact, was not in 
the 100,000-capacity ‘‘Népsztédium”’ 
(people’s stadium), where a crowd of 
only 30,000 filed in one fine autumn 
day to sit in 80 degree sunshine and 
watch the final exhibition of heaving, 
grunting, panting and running. 

The real drama came on opening 
day, when 234 female athletes had to 
parade nude before the stony stares 
of three Hungarian female doctors, 
all gynecologists, one a full professor 
at the University of Budapest. 

The purpose of this unique parade: 
to establish that the lady competitors 
were, in fact, ladies. According to one 
embarrassed participant in the parade 
of muscular pulchritude, ‘‘They let 
you walk by, asked you to turn and 
face them, and that was it.” 

That simple look was considered 
enough to establish the femininity of 
all those who took the test, but what 
disturbed Western track officials— 
and Western competitors—was the 
absence of a number of crack female 
performers from the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. Among them: 
Irina and Tamara Press, Irina the 
world champion record holder in pen- 
tathlon and the 80-meter hurdles, 
Tamara the world record holder in 
shot-put and discus. 

Known as ‘‘The Press Brothers”’ by 
their track and field colleagues, Irina 
and Tamara did not show up in Buda- 
pest because, as a Soviet spokesman 
put it, ‘‘Their mother is ill.” 

Polish sources confirmed this, but 
added they never had heard before 
of such an eventuality standing in the 
way of a clutch of three or four cer- 
tain gold medals. 

Missing also with undescribed in- 
juries were Soviet track stars Tatyana 
Shchelkanova, who came in third at 
the Olympics and has improved tre- 
mendously since, and Maria Itkina, 
European champion in the 400-me- 
ter event. 

Iolanda Balas, the towering’ (over 
six feet) Romanian high jump queen; 
also was out of uniform at Budapest, 
although she was there, wearing an 
Ace bandage strapped to the knee. 
When faced with the question of a 
physical exam, Iolanda pouted, ‘“‘I 
just came to watch.” She kept her 
clothes on. 

Of those who came to Budapest, 
only one young thing balked at the 
prospect of disrobing: Maria Vittoria 
Trio, a black-haired Italian, who 
brought with her a certificate from 
the family doctor certifying that she 
was a girl. A 400-meter relay and 
broad jump specialist, Maria Vittoria 
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Maria Vittoria Trio of Italy refused to disrobe in public, 
had her mother and her own doctor flown to Budapest. Maria 
Vittoria was upset by the uproar, went off under physician's 
orders to stay with her married sister at a seaside resort. 


left no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
she was a lady—and Italian. ‘‘] have 
been raised a Catholic,’ she said, 
‘and I refuse to undress in front of 
unknown people, but not in front of 
my mother and my doctor.” And 
that was that. When the authorities 
told the perky Italian she was dis- 
qualified, Maria had the doctor and 
la mamma flown to Budapest—at her 
Own expense—to swear that linen and 
lace were appropriate garb. They ar- 
rived with sound and fury, but also 
too late for Maria to enter as Maria. 


The Hungarians point out they are 
only following the new code set down 
by the International Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation (1.A.A.F.), which 
until the European Track Champion- 
ships in Budapest accepted a doctor’s 
certificate from the individual’s home 
country certifying a girl was a girl. 

Even that requirement was long in 
coming and it took a few embarrass- 
ing incidents to bring it about. 


The German women’s high jump 
champion Dora Ratjen of Bremen, 
who in 1938 set the European record, 
quietly turned up in Hamburg a few 
months later as Hermann Ratjen, 
the super-polite waiter. 

Zdena Koubkova, the Czech girl 
who broke the world record in 800 
meters in London in 1934, had an 
operation a few years later and be- 
came a man. The delicate little North 
Korean girl, Sin Kim Dan, who broke 
the world record in the 400-meter 
and 800-meter events in 1964, was 
reputedly recognized by her father in 
South Korea as the son he had lost 
in the war. 

The achievements of female ath- 
letes of late have also led to greater 
pressure to have them examined. 

As Austrian amateur athletic team 
chief Karl Leitenbauer put it: ‘‘They 
cannot be normal women.” 

After the Tokyo Olympics, when 
women athletes were cracking record 
after record, the I.A.A.F. decided to 
have more formal examinations for 


la girl? 


women. It was felt that the local doc- 
tors back home, those responsible for 
certifying the femininity of the con- 
testants, made a haphazard examina- 
tion at best. As one lady athlete put 
it in Budapest: ‘‘You get suspicious 
when your competitors from the East 
shave. You get worried when they re- 
fuse to take a shower with you... .” 

And so it was decided at the Tokyo 
Congress in 1964 that the next major 
1.A.A.F.-sponsored meet would in- 
clude a gynecological examination. 

According to form the test should 
have had three phases—the parade 
of nude bodies first, to be followed 
secondly by a ‘‘more detailed exami- 
nation” of the ‘‘doubtful’’ cases and 
then, for the ‘‘very doubtful,’ hor- 
mone tests. 

In fact, the overwhelming majority 
of female athletes at Budapest passed 
by simply standing there. There were 
reports—and they were reports only 
—that one of the Polish stars at Buda- 
pest had to submit to a more detailed 
examination, but neither she nor Pol- 
ish authorities would confirm this. 


T. great problem at Budapest, as 
doctors were quick to agree, was hon- 
estly ascertaining who was to be con- 
sidered a woman. ‘‘The ability to give 
birth to a child is the ultimate test of 
femininity,” said one medical spe- 
cialist. Others noted that ‘‘not a few” 
women athletes could at best be con- 
sidered hermaphrodites. Polish doc- 
tors said it was possible for some of 
this type “‘to have normal or quasi- 
normal relations with men, but this 
does not make them feminine.” 

The examination at Budapest has 
made it a certainty that doctors will 
be on hand at all future major events. 
As Karl Leitenbauer put it: ‘‘We will 
certainly insist on medical examina- 
tions from now on, especially since 
so many people didn’t show up for 
this exam.”” 

One question is what happens to 
the records if current holders fail to 
participate in major I.A.A.F. events 
in the future. 

For the truly feminine all this 
comes as a welcome relief. But not 
for Communist officials in Budapest. 

Doctor Istvan Sir, the Hungarian 
head of the organizing committee, 
said: ‘‘Through the tasteless report- 
ing of the press the simple procedure 
of giving a medical examination has 
become a scandal. We are simply 
embarrassed.” 

And as the dust settled over the 
ladies’ locker room hardly anyone 
noticed that the vaunted Soviet track 
and field powerhouse, without the 
“Brothers Press” and Itkina, came in 
a humiliating third. 

In terms of gold, silver and bronze 
medals, East Germany walked away 
with the honors (eight, four and six), 
followed by Poland (seven, five and 
three) and the Soviet Union (six, 
seven and seven). 








La Ina speaks quietly - yet is heard with delight 
La Ina does not search for compliments. 


La Ina makes a quiet drink into a gala occasion- and graces 
a gala too. 


Where the gay and the talented meet. there is La Ina. 
La Ina is like a woman. A beautiful woman. 
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A Land Too 
Small for 
Big Birds? 


THE WHOOPING CRANE 
by Faith McNulty 
(Dutton) $4.95 


L, the vast and varied state of Tex- 
as there sometimes lives a man named 
Lyndon B. Johnson. He shares his 
native habitat with upwards of 40 
whooping cranes, big white birds of 
presidential grandeur. The cranes 
and Mr. Johnson have not, so far as 
I know, ever met. They should. Mr. 
Johnson, of course, is the only mem- 
ber of Homo sapiens who is President 
of the United States; the cranes are 
the only members of Grus americana 
to survive on earth. In a sense, both 
president and birds are isolated in 
unique and restrictive environments. 

The relationship between whoop- 
ing cranes and presidents is not ob- 
vious until one reads The Whooping 
Crane, a concise, well-written account 
of the nearly 30 years of brouhaha 
which followed our shocked discov- 
ery that whooping cranes were about 
to become extinct. 

Miss McNulty’s story reads like a 
tragicomic play. Its hero is Robert 
Porter Allen, an ornithologist who de- 
votes his last years to trying to save 
the cranes. The heroine is Josephine, 
a captive whooper who in 16 years at 
the Audubon Park Zoo in New Or- 
leans lays 52 eggs which produce 12 
birds, four of which reach maturity. 

The locale is the Aransas Wildlife 
Refuge in Texas, about 75 miles from 
Corpus Christi, encompassing 47,000 
acres of swamps where the surviving 
cranes winter. The complex plot is 
built upon a series of battles by the 
big birds to breed, and upon fights 
among the various bird people, all 
of whom want jurisdiction over the 
birds in order to preserve them. 

Whoopers are magnificent crea- 
tures, four feet high with a seven- 
foot wing span and a cry like Gabri- 
el’s trumpet. They have been made 
searce in North America by the set- 
tlement of land and the draining of 
waterlands. The National Audubon 
Society, formed in 1905 to conserve 
wildlife, plays an ambivalent role in 
the drama as it fights what it con- 
siders unsuitable conservation plans 
while pushing its own. There is a 
prime minister of Canada, John Die- 
fenbaker, a sub-hero. He re-routes an 


entire railroad around the nesting 
territory of the cranes. Another sub- 
hero is John Foster Dulles, who or- 
ders the U.S. Air Force not to bomb 
the cranes’ territory in Texas. The 
Air Force plays a magnificent vil- 
lain’s role. Armed with photoflash 
bombs, flying B52s and strafing fight- 
ers, it has no sympathy for a form 
of flight engineering which cannot 
break 50 knots. U.S. Army engineers 
are also heavies. Reckoning not the 
cost, they smash a canal into whoop- 
ing crane territory. There are also 
aviculturists, bit players who dart 
onstage occasionally, cry “Capture 
the cranes! Domesticate them!’’ and 
then dart off. The philosophic con- 
cept of conservation, of which the 
birds have become symbols—basical- 
ly an artistic idea in which a cultural 
value is attributed to a forest or a 
wildflower or a woodpecker—is not a 
conspicuous part of the U.S. heritage. 
The central fact of Miss McNul- 
ty’s book is that the world’s most 
powerful nation has in 30 years’ ef- 
fort managed only to boost the pop- 
ulation of an obscure bird from 20 
to 40. Miss McNulty finds that “par- 
adoxical and ominous.” The paradox 
is this: the stronger the power, the 
more incapable it is of exerting deli- 
cate force. A bulldozer cannot mow 
a front lawn. A penalty of the demo- 
cratic process is incessant war be- 
tween pressure groups. What I find 
baffling is that in a civilized country 
there should be any question about 
extending sanctuaries, keeping out 
oil wells, controlling poachers and 
hunters, kicking out the Air Force, 
giving the conservation people what 
they require to preserve whooping 
cranes. It’s like having to fight to 
keep Shakespeare in our libraries. 


Au this brings me back to Lyndon 
B. Johnson, down there in Texas with 
the whoopers. When the cranes were 
threatened in Canada, the chief of 
state interceded. When the U.S. Air 
Force threatened them in Texas, it 
was the Canadians who interceded 
again, by sending a formal note to 
Dulles which got him to act. 

The real message of this book is 
not expressed but it is clear. As Miss 
MeNulty sees it, there is something 
critically wrong with our government. 
We may spend billions beautifying 
America without understanding the 
true nature of a civilized society. 
Even a barbarian knows flowers are 
pretty. But a civilized man knows 
enough to preserve what cannot be 
picked or held in the hand, perhaps 


what cannot even be seen. 


Mr. Russell wrote Watchers at the 
Pond and, recently, The Secret Islands. 





by Franklin Russell 
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Quick trip round the round-the-world portable 





You are looking at the greatest portable radio the 
world has ever known, Philips new FM/AM de Luxe. 
It is the outcome of many years’ unrivalled experi- 
ence in building the finest radios. 


it brings you the world. The FM/AM de Luxe 
spans the whole globe on seven wavebands - long, 
medium, FM and four short waves, of which one is a 
trawler band. Even the most distant stations come in 
with clarity and freedom from distortion. 


Has everything. Philips FM/AM de Luxe is 
packed with modern features like push-button Auto- 


matic Frequency Control for pin-point location.of 
FM stations; Automatic Volume Control for inter- 
ference-free short wave reception; built-in telescopic 
aerial for FM, frame aerial for short wave, and 
ferroceptor for medium and long waves; combined 
tuning meter and battery-condition indicator; 
sockets for gramophone reproduction, tape recording 
or playback, outdoor aerials, external power supply 
and extension speaker ; and a built-in earphone. 


There are more than 20 controls. It gives 
accurate reception of beacon signals, and the rotat- 
able base with azimuth ring allows accurate position 


PHILIPS 


GREATEST IN A GREAT RANGE OF PORTABLE RADIOS 


finding at sea. A special map and dial tell the time 
anywhere in the world. Philips International Service 
Passport entitles you to six months’ free service 
wherever you travel. A free handbook contains 
operating information, details of international broad- 
casting services and wave-lengths, instructions for 
navigation and direction-finding, plus a FREE plotter 
for indicating map positions. 


Heads a great team-Philips FM/AM de Luxe 
is number one in the all-star team of Philips radios. 
See it at your nearest Philips Dealer soon. 
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The view is global. 
The trademark is famous. 
The name is Sinclair. 


Through fifty years of vigorous growth, 
the Sinclair organization has become one 
of the world’s important suppliers of 
petroleum. In’the last forty of these years, 
Sinclair has served more and more 
international customers. 

Now, Sinclair has stepped up its world- 


wide expansion significantly. This brings 


unique opportunities to petroleum marketers. 


The Sinclair name is known everywhere. 
Sinclair can be relied on for dependable 
supplies of crude oil, fuels, lubricants, waxes 
and petrochemicals. But most important, 
holders of the Sinclair franchise, anywhere 





in the world, automatically share the momen- 
tum of Sinclair’s new growth. Inquiries will 
receive full attention when addressed to: 
Director of Marketing, Sinclair International 
Oil Company, 600 

Fifth Ave., New York, 

N.Y. 10020 U.S.A. 


Sinclair International Oil Company 
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There’s a world of living in Martini Vermouth 
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There’s a world of living in Martini Vermouth 
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A CHOICE F CAREFULLY SELECTED WINES AND HAND PICKED HERBS, BLENDED FOR YOUR PLEASU : A MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS I. 
IN THE U.S. IT'S MARTINI & ROSSI, IN THE REST OF THE WORLD IT'S SIMPLY MARTINI, WHEREVER YOU ARE, IT’S THE SAME SUPERB VERMOUTH. 


Vermouth on the rocks ... [ZTE TUSY ... Superb !”’ 
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THE PACE-SETTER 


(Pace-setters are quick to discover the imagination found in Sabena’s welcome) 


In a well-guarded studio, stylists and clay modellers are using the 
best of their creative ability to shape the automobiles of the 
future. What they are doing is highly confidential and for only a 
few eyes. But you are a pace-setter. Your opinion and impres- 
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sions are eagerly sought. That is why it is not surprising to find 
you here in this charmed circle. 

It is this same unerring flair for the best that makes you choose 
SABENA and we are delighted to serve you - and your friends. 


SABENA Jase 


BELGIAN Wyll sratines 


SABENA, THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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LIFE, MOVIE REVIEW 


Fitms That 
Give Evil 
a Bad Name 


MADEMOISELLE and THE IDOL 


Consider that awesome problem, 
the nature of evil, for a moment in 
purely dramatic terms. In life, until 
the impulse to do wrong grows so 
strong that the individual commits a 
recognizably psychotic act, evil is al- 
most always ambiguous. It is only in 
the aftermath of monumental wrong- 
doing that witnesses testify that they 
did think there was something odd 
about the Eagle Scout who turned out 
to be a mass murderer. At this point, 
of course, such a figure ceases to be a 
suitable subject for drama—which 
can take place only when there is still 
room for moral choice. 

But among current film-makers 
there is a tendency to ignore that all- 
important phase of individual devel- 
opment when choices other than evil 
are available. The erroneous implica- 
tion is that in our valueless world we 
have only the illusion of moral choice, 
not the real thing, available to us. 

As examples of the strange art ob- 
jects that result from this peculiar 
notion, take two recent movies, Ma- 
demoiselle and The Idol. The former, 
the work of “serious” artists (Director 
Tony Richardson, Scenarist Jean Ge- 
net) is aggressively offensive, since 
they know precisely what they are 
doing. The latter, the work of mere 
trend-spotters (Director Daniel Pe- 
trie, Writer Millard Lampell) is only 
inept. But both reduce evil and its 
perpetrators from the level of tragedy 
to mere silliness. 

Take Mademoiselle first. Here we 
have Jeanne Moreau as aschoolteach- 
er in rural France suffering from an 
advanced psychosis. As we fade in she 
is discovered tottering about on spike 
heels and cranking wildly away at the 
sluice gates of a dam, trying to flood 
the town during a religious procession. 
The effect is more ludicrous than 
chilling in its obviousness, and by the 
time she has indulged in a bit of arson 
and dumped poison into the town 
well, I’m afraid I had joined the rest 
of the audience in a giggle fit. This is 
not Theater of the Absurd but thea- 
ter of the preposterous. 

But hilarity was too soon replaced 
by that disbelieving numbness that 
comes over one when pretension is 
piled upon pretension. Mademoiselle’s 
problem is a serious case of sexual re- 


pression and the object of her strange 
affection is a wandering woodchop- 
per, a symbol of masculinity. They 
meet by accident in the forest and a 
snake he is carrying (doesn’t every- 
one?) twines itself around both their 
arms. Before long they are engaged in 
one of those endless, al fresco love 
scenes (wind-whipped boughs, clouds 
scudding across the moon, a thun- 
derstorm drenching the pair) favored 
nowadays by fancy film-makers. 
Much of the time Miss Moreau is 
called upon to act like a doggie, crawl- 
ing to her master when he whistles 
and groveling at his feet. That sort 
of thing. The climax to their night of 
love is the beating to death of the 
woodsman by a posse of peasantry 
who are convinced he is responsible 
for their recent run of hard luck. This 
has a wondrously calming effect on 
Miss Moreau’s nerves, but it comes 
much too late to do much for an au- 
dience battered insensate by Genet’s 
imbecilic moral vision and Richard- 
son’s unerring eye for clichéd imagery. 

The Idol demands a far more mod- 
est suspension of disbelief. Its non- 
hero, played by the charmless Michael 
Parks, is a run-of-the-mill stinker, the 
sort who, in better days, was only the 
second lead in movies, the nogoodnik 
who was ultimately vanquished by 
the hero and rejected by the leading 
lady. We are asked to take him seri- 
ously as a representative figure of his 
times as he steals his best friend’s girl 
and then makes love with the friend’s 
mother, played with understandable 
twitchiness by Jennifer Jones. It is of 
course impossible to take him any 
more seriously than we take Made- 
moiselle. As in her case, the process 
by which he reached his present state 
of gracelessness is only perfunctorily 
explored. Like her, he is so dehuman- 
ized that we withhold even our most 
elementary sympathies. 


A nd so we come full circle. The self- 

consciously modern movie, by great 
effort, has arrived at roughly the point 
achieved by 19th Century melodrama 
—dressing its villain all in black and 
allowing us no response to him but a 
good loud hiss—which must give way 
in short order to laughter. That we 
do not posit against him a clean- 
limbed, jut-jawed hero and place be- 
tween them a spotless maiden is less 
a measure of increased sophistication 
than of a decline in dramatic intel- 
ligence. The vision of life presented in 
films like Mademoiselle and The Idol 
is as false in its total blackness as that 
of a Doris Day comedy is in its total 
sunniness. What is wanted, of course, 
is a balance of moral forces, for only 
from such a balance can sensible dra- 
matic tension develop. 


by Richard Schickel 
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Going to Paris ? 

Then fly Air France. 
The Paris Hilton has 
the Eiffel Tower in its garden. 


$91 Uosyau3-uUe JIN 


The Paris Hilton is very close to the Seine, , 
to the shops and to : 
the shady walks of the Champs de Mars. 4 
To see the whole of Paris at your feet, oy 
you only have to climb to the ee 
“Toit de Paris’’, Manager Sth Ne 
Pierre Jaquillard’s new and exciting roof 
restaurant. Arriving Air France, Winter ’ 
or Summer, your room will always —~_ 
be comfortable - because you select =~ 
5 







the temperature. Will you be 
bringing your car? We have a 


garage for 200 cars. ) 






For reservations contact your travel 
agency or any 
Hilton Hotel or Reservation Office. 








Paris Hilton © 
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Wherever you travel rely on Air France’s welcome 
and the comfort of Hilton. 
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Go back io ie 15th century 
before you go back home. 





In Western Ireland, where the 
unexpected is always overtaking you, 
24 hours of medieval fantasy 
ends in an Irish jet flight to the States. 
You may already have heard of the Shannon medieval banquet.It’s | Boston or Montreal - travelling with the same friendly spirit that’s 
a famous way for Americans to round off their time in Europe. made the past 24 hours pass so quickly. 

A plane to the past. You fly Aer Lingus from Paris Le Bourget to Hardtoarrange? No. Evenifyou’renotrouted home via Shannon, 
Shannon in western Ireland. (Via Dublin on some services.) Then your travel agent can change this. What’s more, your Aer Lingus — 
the past takes over. At Bunratty Castle you eat as they did 500 Irish ticket won’t cost a penny more.So getting to Shannon costs 
years ago; on spare ribs, syllabubs - and with your fingers! Candles nothing extra - and your 500 year-old stopover costs only 25dollars. 
flicker, minstrels sing and play, and the dungeon doors squeal threat- You can fly to Ireland and North America from all these places: 
eningly. Amsterdam, Barcelona, Birmingham, Blackpool, Bradford, Bristol, 

Then you spend the night ina first class hotel. Next day you _ Brussels, Cardiff, Cherbourg, Copenhagen, Dusseldorf, Edinburgh, 
will tour this lovely corner of Ireland seeing ancient churchesand _‘ Frankfurt,Glasgow, The Isle of Man, jar gaa ag AEP LINGUS 
ruined castles, watching Irish dancing (there’s no more dazzling Jersey, Leeds, Liverpool, London, 4 
footwork in the world), drinking draught stout at an Irish pub. Lourdes, Manchester, Paris, Rennes, S\/ IRISH 

Then on to your Irish Shamrock jet to New York, Chicago, Rome, Zurich. 











We invented this for split-second navigation We invented this for heavy duty 
60,000 feet high 660 feet under the sea 


This one has a bit of both and a substantial 
character at any level 










The Oyster case, for example, is hewn out of 

a solid block of Swedish stainless steel or 
gold. A calendar shows the date magnified. 
Even the bracelet is distinctively Rolex. 


The 'Datejust’ has the ruggedness of the 
‘Submariner’ (waterproof, climate-proof, 
shockproof) and the supreme accuracy of 
the ‘'GMT-Master’ (the ‘Datejust,’ an Official- 
ly Certified Chronometer, has been awarded The ‘Datejust’ is ‘special’ without being 
the highest distinction a Chronometer can ~ — “special purpose.” Wear it and you can dive for 
normally obtain). : m treasure in the Aegean, fly your own jet to the 

And the ‘Datejust’ has an elegance and char- conference in Helsinki or address the United Nations. 
acter of its own... distinctive but not just With a Rolex on your wrist, you have entire worlds 
decorative. in your hands. 


When a man has a world in his hands, you expect to find a Rolex on his wrist ROLEX 
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[. downtown Saigon workmen busily brushed in 
the final letters of a huge election scoreboard. The 
country, though deep in war, was taking a first posi- 
tive step toward parliamentary democracy—electing a 
constituent assembly that would draft a new constitu- 
tion and pave the way for elections next year to replace 


Huge Vote 





1 Padembly 


bctions al 


the present military-dominated junta. Both Premier 
Ky and the U.S. government were worried that the 
turnout of voters would be light. The Vietcong— 
propagating the myth that they owned the allegiance 
of two-thirds of South Vietnam’s people—boasted it 
would sabotage the election, and militant Buddhists 






had urged a boycott. But more than 80% of the eligi- 
ble voters showed up at the polls to elect 117 assembly- 
men (out of 530 who ran). Even though the govern- 
ment had carefully screened all the candidates, the size 
of the vote alone was a severe loss of face to the Viet- 
cong and a stunning triumph for Ky’s government. 
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Explodes a Vietcong My 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































Host of Candidates 
Unperturbed by 
Terrorist Threats 


hy DON MOSER 


In the elections a key province was 
Bien Hoa. Because of its prox- 
imity to Saigon the government was 
anxious for a big vote, the Vietcong 
just as determined to keep the vote 
down. The following report describes 
what happened there. 


BIEN HOA 
t tactical operations center here 
on the eve of election, half a dozen 
people are jammed in a small room 
under a single naked light bulb, 
and 13 telephones tweet like a cage 
full of canaries. Captain Charles 
Murphy grabs at them as fast as he 
can. The big map board behind 
him fills rapidly with symbols in- 
dicating Vietcong actions. Simul- 
taneously, at 8:35 p.m., there were 
reports that the V.C. had shot a 
rifle grenade at a Ranger company 
in Saigon, fired on a popular forces 
squad in the Capital Military Dis- 
trict, hit Duc Hoa with mortar fire, 
probed a Special Forces camp and 
tossed a grenade into an election 
booth at Duc Hinh. Right now 
Murphy’s map shows 10 different 
points of contact with the V.C. He 
puts down one phone, heads for 
another. ‘‘This,” he says to a fel- 
low officer, ‘‘is a horror show.” 
> Do Huu Quon, 57, a candidate 
in Bien Hoa, is wide awake, as he 
has been all night. A former dis- 
trict chief, he is without high-level 
political or administrative experi- 
ence but well-known and respected 
within the community and un- 
tainted by corruption. He is wary 
of military leadership and wants to 
see a civilian government. Quon 
has gone into debt during the cam- 
paign. He is a southern Buddhist 
running in a province with many 
refugee Catholics from the North. 
And his wife, though she helped 
him to campaign, is concerned 
about his health. 
Too tense for sleep, Do Huu 


ARMY CANDIDATE. In Binh Duong 
Province a Lieutenant Colonel run- 
ning for the assembly makes his pitch 
to a woman selling fruit. He did not 
win but 10 other military men did. 


Quon rises. As soon as the shop 
opens, he will go down to drink 
some coffee and talk to his friends. 
In the: warm tropical dawn, all 
across the province of Bien Hoa, 
the peasants begin hesitantly mov- 
ing down the jungle trails and 
through the paddies toward the 
polls. In the refugee village of Loc 
Lam, Father Pham Si Khiem is 
just finishing Mass. He is happy 
about the elections. He and his 
flock are all refugee Catholics and 
there are refugee Catholic candi- 
dates—no one doubts where Loc 
Lam’s votes will go. Yet Father 
Khiem does not expect the candi- 
dates to solve the problems of his 
village. ‘“We elect them to make a 
strong new government,” he says, 
‘*and to help a// the country.” 
The priest now leads his people 
up the dusty road to cast their bal- 
lot, as he has led them up and down 
the landscape of Vietnam for a 
dozen years in search of a location 
safe from threat and persecution. 
> Lt. Colonel Tran Van Hai, the 
chief of Bien Hoa province, sits in 
the office of his chief of staff, si- 
multaneously monitoring reports 
CONTINUED 








ELECTED POLITICIANS. Among the 
winners expected to play a large role 
in Vietnam’s political future are Phan 
Quang Dan (above, surrounded by 
campaign workers) and Phan Khac 
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VIETCONG TARGET. Mai Thuong 
Son, a Saigon tailor, and his daugh- 
ters get out his campaign literature. 
He lost but was not deterred from 
running by V.C. threats on his life. 
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Suu (seated, right). Dan, a Harvard- 
trained public health specialist, spent 
three years in jail during the Diem re- 
gime. Suu, 65, was chief of state in 
the civilian government in 1964-65. 
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from the polls and running his in- 
tense little election war against the 
V.C. He frets about the Bud- 
dhists. ‘‘At least you can shoot the 
V.C.”’ Colonel Hai wouldn’t mind 
shooting a few V.C. right now. 
Last night they had attacked in all 
six of the province’s districts, and 
this morning they seemed to be 
setting roadblocks and blowing 
bridges everywhere. Hai has every 
policeman and all his 5,000 soldiers 
on security. Every polling place is 
heavily guarded, mobile patrols 
race up and down the roads and 
slip through the jungle. No sooner 
is a bridge blown or a road cut 
than Hai’s men are at work on it. 

The 9 o’clock returns from Bien 
Hoa city total only 12,000 votes 
—a miserable showing. But Hai 
knows that if the first voters re- 
turning from the polls report no 
trouble with the V.C. then the rest 
will begin to turn out. 


[. the still, dead heat of midday, 
Loan leaves her little village of 
Tan Dong Hiep to go to the polls. 
As she rounds a bend, men stand 
in the trail ahead of her—some in 
green uniforms, some in black pa- 
jamas; all are armed. Many more 
men—30 or 40—are visible in the 
jungle just off to the side of the 
trail. A big, light-skinned man po- 
litely asks her to step off the trail. 
Apprehensively, Loan does so. 
For an hour she waits there in the 
jungle as the men stop some 20 
other villagers. Then the big man 
speaks to them in a voice of sweet 
reason. ‘‘Please do not go to vote 
because it is helpful to the govern- 
ment of Nguyen Cao Ky. It will 
help the Americans to massacre 
the people. Go home to your vil- 
lage.”’ Loan and the others obe- 
diently return to Tan Dong Hiep. 
An hour later Loan starts out 
for the polls again, this time by a 
different trail. Though she fears 
the V.C., she is more afraid not to 
vote, lest government troops in- 
vestigate her and give her trouble 
getting travel papers or other doc- 
uments a peasant sometimes needs. 
Loan reaches the polls without 
difficulty, and a man gives her six 
ballots, one for each slate of can- 
didates. Since Loan cannot read, 
the names mean nothing to her. 
She can recognize the symbols for 
the different parties, but she has no 
idea what the parties stand for or 
even of what the candidates are 
being elected to do. Loan goes into 
the booth, chooses the ballot that’s 
on top and puts it into an enve- 
lope, drops it into the ballot box 
and starts up the trail for home. 
Captain Jim Barton, American 
adviser, is walking slowly down a 
main road at the head of the Viet- 


CONTINUED 


GETTING OUT THE VOTE. In the 
Mekong Delta, where 50% of the 
South Vietnamese live, the govern- 
ment made a special effort to persuade 
people to vote. In Cantho electioneer- 
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ing floats (above) and torchbearing 
girls (center below) parade. In Gia 
Dinh province, adjoining Saigon, of- 
fice seekers, protected by police, cam- 
paign along Dong Nai River (be/ow). 











On the hustings in 
0} Man and Cantho 


INSTRUCTING THE VOTERS. Gov- 
ernment workers tour the hamlets 
teaching peasants the mechanics of 
voting. Above, in the village of O 
Man in the delta, a girl employed by 





the Vietnamese Information Service 
passes out voting details. Below, in 
Phuoc Thien, in Quang Ngai Proy- 
ince, a campaign official, besieged by 
children, hands out election posters. 
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namese company, with his carbine 
cradled in his arms. Colonel Hai 
had called; the V.C. had blown 
two bridges to keep people from 
the polls. The V.C. might still be 
in the area, ready for ambush. 
Now, an hour later, Barton, 
with the Vietnamese commander 
and the soldiers, has left vehicles 
behind—all but the Jeep—put 
flanking columns out on each side 
and started down the road on foot. 
It is miserably hot. The jungle 
chokes in on both sides of the road. 
A big American sergeant hulks 
over the Jeep’s M-60 machine gun, 
peering into the dense growth. One 
of the flanking columns starts fir- 
ing grenades tentatively into heavy 
cover. Everyone jumps a little. 
Down the road comes a peasant 
woman on a battered bicycle, her 
blue voter’s card sticking out of 
her pocket and her face split in a 
grin. Barton chats with her in Viet- 
namese. “‘I am glad to see the sol- 
diers,”’ she says. ‘“This morning 
Mister Charlie (the V.C.) came 
from the jungle and said that if we 
went to vote he would chop off our 
heads.’’ She has voted, she says. 


I is later in the day, and now 
Colonel Hai pours himself a brandy 
and soda and sits down. The Bud- 
dhists have not demonstrated and, 
in spite of V.C. activity, his men 
have secured the polls. Late in the 
morning the people, realizing that 
they were safe, had begun to troop 
to the polls in large numbers. ‘‘The 
vote in Bien Hoa at this hour,”’ he 
tells Saigon proudly on the phone, 
“Is 83.73%.” 

Do Huu Quon stands in the mid- 
dle of the circus confusion of elec- 
tion headquarters in Bien Hoa. 
People bustle about him with tally 
sheets and ballot envelopes, shout- 
ing, arguing. Incredibly, Quon’s 
ticket is running up a large plurali- 
ty. Quon is already assured of a 
seat. Now he is shaking hands and 
accepting congratulations. He 
looks happy, exhausted and just a 
little bit confused. 


For Ky, a 


lovely show 
of strength 





AMONG THE LOSERS. In Saigon 
militant Buddhists went on a hunger 
strike at An Quang pagoda (above) 


THE WINNERS. At Tay Ninh, near 
the Cambodia border, Premier Ky 
and his wife, exhilarated by the huge 
vote, indicated he was still pondering 
whether or not to run for president 


and urged their followers to boycott 
the elections. But nationally, only a 
small percentage obeyed their orders. 





in the election next year. At right, 
schoolgirls in Cantho, one of them 
holding a paper lantern they used 
in a get-out-the-vote parade, head 
home from a job effectively done. 













































































































































































































































































~AVIOLENT END 


FOR THE APOSTLE OF APARTHEID’ 


WHERE HE FELL. Ver- 
woerd was killed in parlia- 
ment at Capetown, shown in 
1961 (right). He was sitting 
in front row at far end just to 
left of speakers’ dais when as- 
sassin, a messenger, pushed 
M.P.s aside and plunged a 
knife four times into the P.M. 





AFTER THE STABBING. In 
parliament, five doctors, four 
of them M.P.s, gave Verwoerd 
mouth-to-mouth resuscita- 
tion before he was carried out 
of the building (bottom pic- 
tures) and rushed to hospital. 
He was dead on arrival—10 
minutes after the stabbing. 





M... than any other world figure, Hendrik Frensch Ver- 
woerd (opposite page), prime minister of South Africa 
since 1958, was the symbol of ruthless white supremacy. He 
was the apostle of apartheid, a repressive policy carried 
out with police-state efficiency to keep his country’s 12 mil- 
lion blacks politically impotent and rigidly separated from 
3.4 million whites. Six years after an attempt on his life 
had narrowly failed (pp. 22-23) Verwoerd was assassinated 
while sitting in the parliament at Capetown (above). Iron- 
ically, the man who stabbed him to death was not a black 


African but a disgruntled white man who had complained 
that Verwoerd was doing too much for nonwhites and not 
enough for ‘“‘poor whites.” 

Verwoerd—whose racist doctrine appalled most of the 
world—was at the peak of his political power within his 
own country when he died. A tough, self-confident, God- 
fearing Calvinist, he was convinced not only of the logic 
of and necessity for apartheid but also of its moral right- 
eousness. ‘‘I have known no sleepless night about the native 
problem,” he once said, “‘because I know I am right.” 


SHARPEVILLE MASSACRE. Africans 
protesting racist laws in March, 1960 
scattered when police opened fire 
(above). At right, street was littered 
with dead after hail of police bullets. 





All over Africa during Verwoerd’s 
tenure as prime minister the white 
man had bowed before ‘‘the wind 
of change’? as an_ inevitability. 
Not in South Africa. Here Ver- 
woerd, firm in his belief that God 
had made the black man to serve 
forever as a ‘“‘hewer of wood and 
drawer of water’? for the white 
man, only tightened his strangle- 
hold of restrictive laws on the 
nonwhite population. Everyone 
was Officially classified by race. 
Nonwhites had to carry an iden- 
tifying passbook at all times, a 
badge of serfdom designed to con- 
trol and restrict every phase of 
their lives. The tragic implications 
of the system burst upon the con- 
sciousness of the world in March, 
1960 in an incident at Sharpeville 
(above), near Johannesburg. There, 
Africans demonstrating against 
discriminatory racial laws were 
fired upon by police. More than 80 
of the demonstrators were killed 
and 250 were wounded, but Ver- 
woerd dismissed the incident as a 
““periodic phenomenon.”’ His 
grand scheme was eventually to 
partition the whole country into 
separate white and black indepen- 
dent states—‘‘Bantustans”’ (page 
24). So far only one of the eight 
projected black states has been es- 
tablished, but young Africans, in- 
stead of staying on the farm, are 
pouring into shantytowns (left) 
near the cities to look for work. 
South Africa’s booming economy, 
short of labor, has been forced to 
give them ‘‘white men’s” jobs— 
sometimes alongside white men. 


SEGREGATION. On the outskirts 
of cities most Africans live in crowd- 
ed segregated shantytowns. At left, 
two Capetown mulatto women peer 
out of their corrugated-tin shanty. 


PROTEST AND POMP. In 1960 Afri- 
cans burned their passbooks near Jo- 
hannesburg. Below, Verwoerd spoke 
at ceremony in May, 1961 celebrating 
country’s leaving the Commonwealth. 


CONTINUED 
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TWO SHOTS, THEN .. . Sequence 
shows the moments immediately after 
Verwoerd was wounded. In top two 
pictures Pratt (left) struggled with 
guards as Mrs. Verwoerd (at right, 
second from top) leaned forward. In 
two bottom pictures and at right, 
aides comforted bleeding Verwoerd. 
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HIS FIRST CLOSE BRUSH WITH 





A scant three weeks after the 1960 
massacre at Sharpeville (preceding 
page), Verwoerd himself was felled 
by bullets, fired into his head at 
point-blank range by a would-be 
assassin. Incredibly, he survived: 
The prime minister had just fin- 
ished a speech at a park in Jo- 
hannesburg. His words, character- 
istically, had been strident and bel- 
licose. ‘‘We shall not be killed,”’ he 
told his audience. ‘‘We shall fight 
for our existence.”’ He returned to 
his box and sat down. Moments 
later, a slight, 52-year-old gentle- 
man farmer named David Pratt 
entered the box and whispered, 
“Dr. Verwoerd.” The prime minis- 
ter turned, smiling, but found him- 
self staring at Pratt’s pistol. Pratt 
fired twice, hitting Verwoerd in the 
cheek and ear. The prime minister 
slumped to the floor as guards 
grappled with the assailant (se- 


ASSASSINATION CONSOLIDATED HIS POWER 


quence at left). In court, Pratt tried 
to explain: ‘‘I think I was shooting 
at the epitome of apartheid, rath- 
er than at Dr. Verwoerd.” De- 
clared mentally unfit to stand trial, 
Pratt hanged himself in a mental 
institution a year later. 

Verwoerd was back at work two 
months after he was shot, and 
on his first public appearance he 
clutched a dove (below), which 
he called South Africa’s ‘‘mes- 
senger of good will.’ But the mes- 
sage was the same as always— 
apartheid. The final irony was that 
the attempted assassination, com- 
bined with the murderous excesses 
against whites in the Congo, creat- 
ed sympathy for Verwoerd among 
his people and rallied Afrikan- 
ers around him as never before. 


RECOVERED. Two months after he 
was shot, Verwoerd appeared in pub- 
lic to release a dove which didn’t fly. 


CONTINUED 
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HIS CHERUBIC SMILE SEEMED 
TO SAY, ITS ALL SO SIMPLE’ 


The writer is a former editor of 
Drum magazine in Johannesburg, 
author of several books dealing 
with South Africa and a correspond- 
ent for The Observer of London. 


by ANTHONY SAMPSON 


T. meet, Dr. Verwoerd seemed 
a man of unusual gentleness. He 
was tall, with a tubby face, turned- 
up nose and direct gray eyes. Only 
in repose could you see the stern 
lines of his mouth, the strain in his 
eyes. He spoke in a soft, school- 
masterly way, as if reassuring anx- 
ious students, and he smiled with 
cherubic innocence, which seemed 
to say, ‘‘It’s all so simple.” 

Yet, with that gentle manner, he 
had dominated and transformed 
South Africa and changed the 
whole temper of the African con- 
tinent. When he became prime 
minister in 1958 the idea of apart- 
heid or ‘‘apartness”’ was already 
well-established. But it was a mud- 
dled idea, not much more than a 
slogan, full of anomalies. The 
white men of South Africa, out- 
numbered four to one by black 


PROUD GRANDPARENTS.  Ver- 


woerd and his wife Betsie, who had 
seven children, showed off the newest 
additions to their brood of grand- 
children for a recent family portrait. 
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men, often dreamt of greater sep- 
aration from them. But it was a 
prospect which had daunted suc- 
cessive political leaders. 

It was Verwoerd’s special con- 
tribution that he changed apart- 
heid from a slogan into a philoso- 
phy, a plausible system. He set 
out to implement a separation 
which, he believed, would solve the 
problem once and for all. He did 
not succeed in this implementa- 
tion, but he did succeed in silenc- 
ing all African opposition, passing 
unprecedented laws, taking South 
Africa out of the Commonwealth 
and largely isolating the nation 
from the rest of the world. 

What gave him such passion- 
ate conviction and power? It was 
partly that he expressed, in an ex- 
treme form, the characteristics of 
two million Afrikaner people. He 
believed that his was a chosen 
race, and he was not therefore 
much deterred by world opinion. 
He shared the simple confidence 
of a people who had grown used 
to isolation, with the Bible and the 
gun. And he seemed often to be 
speaking, not just from a different 
century, but from three centuries 
ago, before the ideas of enlighten- 
ment and liberalism. The cause of 
apartheid was to him a kind of re- 
ligious war, to defend the pure civ- 





ilization of his people from the 
horrors of savagery or the weak- 
ness of liberalism. 

Verwoerd took the traditional 
attitudes much further than his 
predecessors—Malan and Strijdom 
—had dared. Muddle and inertia, 
and the sheer size of the black 
problem, had left room for tolera- 
tion and some mixing of the races. 
It was Verwoerd—Minister of Na- 
tive Affairs in cabinets from 1950 
to 1958—who was determined to 
stem the tide. When he became 
prime minister, the black political 
leaders welcomed it on the grounds 
that the showdown would come 
sooner, and that they now faced 
the ultimate enemy. They did not 
foresee how rapidly and effectively 
he would put them out of action. 

Verwoerd proved a man of 
stronger mettle than the rest of 
the cabinet. His whole career had 
an intensity that marked him out. 
He was in the first place not a real 
Afrikaner. He was born in Hol- 
land, the son of a Dutch mission- 
ary, and he took to Afrikaner 
politics with an emigré’s zeal. 
Endowed with a_ photographic 
memory, he studied in Germany, 
both theology and psychology— 
an alarming combination for a pol- 
itician. Back in South Africa he 
became a professor of applied psy- 
chology, then editor of the Trans- 
valer, the most virulently anti- 
British paper. During the war he 
supported Hitler, and when the 
Afrikaners came to power in 1948 
he soon established himself as the 
man who knew, more confidently 
than anyone else, how to solve 
the “‘native problem.” 


Vino set about the vast 
task of disentangling South Afri- 
ca’s population with relentless 
zeal. The big cities of Johannes- 
burg, Capetown and Durban had 
grown up higgledy-piggledy, with 
slum black townships alongside 
white suburbs and Indian busi- 
nessmen owning shops in the city 
centers. Appalled by this impurity, 
he organized the wholesale remoy- 
als of Africans to segregated town- 
ships outside the cities or right 
back to the rural areas. And, more 
ambitiously, he prepared a grand 
scheme of ‘‘Bantustans,”’ to con- 
vert the impoverished African re- 
serves into supposedly self-gov- 
erning states with their own elected 


parliaments—thus justifying the 
other side of apartheid. Expense 
alone made Verwoerd’s scheme 
prohibitive, and he was attacked 
from the far right wing, for spend- 
ing too much money on Africans. 
In a country whose manual la- 
bor is almost wholly black, total 
apartheid could never be more 
than a fallacy. But by this drastic 
removal Verwoerd gave new con- 
viction and seriousness to apart- 
heid and rationalized his total 
suppression of black politics in 
that part of South Africa belong- 
ing to the whites. He built up one 
of the most expensive and efficient 
police forces in the world and 
passed laws which enabled them 
to question anyone for 180 days— 
in solitary confinement. He could 
prevent almost any kind of politi- 
cal protest—except assassination. 
He sailed calmly through the 
storms of international protest, 
confidently waiting for the world 
to come around to his views. His 
sang froid was astonishing. I 
watched him in the Capetown 
parliament while Harold Macmil- 
lan was delivering his ‘‘Wind of 
Change’? speech, disassociating 
himself from South Africa’s poli- 
cies. Verwoerd listened, unper- 
turbed, replied courteously and 
welcomed Macmillan back to his 
house afterwards. Four months 
later, when he was nearly assassi- 
nated, it seemed for a few days 


_ that his whole edifice might crum- 


ble. But he survived to initiate a 
massive bombardment of new 
laws. A year later, when South 
Africa became a republic, Ver- 
woerd refused, even as a mini- 
mum concession, to accept black 
ambassadors from the British 
Commonwealth in South Africa. 
On this unyielding note, he quit 
the Commonwealth, confident 
that its remaining members were 
the losers. 

He was, behind his professorial 
calm, a political fanatic. In the 
tense atmosphere of South Africa 
it helped to give him mastery. Even 
among his own people he estab- 
lished a kind of dictatorship—the 
laws which suppressed black free- 
dom touched the white world too. 
The two white assassins, for strange 
reasons of their own, both felt out- 
raged by his power. 

Will South Africa be much dif- 
ferent without him? He has set the 
course, which will certainly be fol- 
lowed. But no one else has quite 
that combination of toughness 
and sophistication. Without him, 
it is likely that the South African 
government will become more 
worried, less diplomatic, more 
precipitate—and that both sides 
will move even more quickly to- 
ward an outright clash. 
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Is Old Crow the American whiskey that more people buy than 
any other Bourbon in the world? And that was the favorite of 
such illustrious Americans as... Mark Twain, Jack London and 
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New from Braun 
Braun parat BT Car Shaver 





The car shaver with the performance of a plug-in AC shaver 





You can shave wherever you are inde- The parat BT has a spring-mounted steel 
pendent of AC outlets. In the car, when shaving screen, and employs specially 
traveling, or when camping. The Braun ground blades. It has a long-hair trimmer, 
parat BT can be connected to the car of course. It is handy and can be guided 

| J 3 battery or to its own battery box. It has easily across the face, giving a gentle, 

OU Oe all the performance features charac- close shave all over - at the chin, at the 

teristic of the standard Braun plug-in neck - everywhere.Give it a try? You'll be 
AC shavers. surprised at its performance. 
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New situations to meet, 
new friends to greet. 

An old friend, too. Dewar’s 
“White Label”Scotch Whisky. 
In more than 160 countries 
the world over, you'll find 

Dewar’s“White Label” 
there to enjoy. 
For wherever you may go, 
“White Label’never varies. 
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DEWAR’S SCOTCH WHISKY 


Like an 
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The shaver is connected to the car or to its own battery box. Four inexpen- 
battery (6/12 volts) sive flashlight batteries will last at least 
14 days with a shave per day. 
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° LIFE’s international readers are fa- 
~2t eeever miliar sights on the world’s highways. 
varies Small wonder. They own 95 autos 
Distilled, blended and ye aueen's awano | per 100 families, ranging in size from 
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ee compact to limousine. Further, 20°/o 
Dewar’s have distributors or agents in most parts of 


the word, who can arrange to geod a gift of “White of these LIFE families own two or 

Label” to your friends overseas. Please ask your local i i i 

distributor for a quotation or, in case of difficulty, write more cars. And they use them—aver- ai A =| a" traveling case with battery box 
to: John Dewar & Sons Ltd, Dewar House, Haymarket, 1 year’s international guarantee 


London SW, England. aging 14,000 miles in twelve months. 
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This X-ray picture shows a Longines watch-movement 


But the X-rays can’t tell you that 10 
months work and a hundred years ex- 
perience go into the making of every 


Longines watch. The Longines factory 


has an impressive plant of ultra-modern machines. 
It uses micro-mechanical processes in designing and 
constructing its own tools. Even parts that are ma- 
chined to the nearest five-thousandth of a millimetre 
undergo extremely severe testing. 

The basic materials are very carefully selected. But 
the best in machines and raw materials is not 


enough. In many operations required for the fini- 
shing process (our bridges, for instance, are smoo- 
thed and decorated), the assembling of the compo- 
nents, the final adjustment and timing, there is no 
substitute for the specialist’s hand. In this you can 
appreciate the prodigious skill (some of the parts 
assembled are only’a third of a millimetre in dia- 
meter) and the vast experience of the Longines wor- 
kers, whose families have been making watches, 
from father to son, for five generations. 

Work that is well done takes time. Those who are 
really in the know will tell you: a Longines watch 
is worth far more than its price. 





since 1867 
The world’s most honoured watch. 


C2 Ref. 3418 Flagship Automatic, calendar, waterproof, 18 ct gold. Same model in stainless steel or gold cap 


Scrutable us. 


And we take you the way you 
want to go. 

Looking for a fast, straight- 
through flight—with no chang- 
ing of planes? Great. We go 
from Europe to the Orient, the 
fast way, every day of the week. 

Rather set your own pace, 
pack your trip with matchless 
moments of adventure and ex- 


Who takes the riddle out of flying to the East? 


Hong Kong at sunset. Pan Am flies to the great cities of the Orient daily. 


citement? Easily arranged. We 
know all the off-beat places from 
Angkor Wat to the temples of 
Kyoto. 

And there are extra cities 
along our Jet route to the Orient, 
yours for the asking—at no extra 
fare. Baghdad, Teheran. Kara- 
chi, New Delhi, Calcutta, just te 
name a few. 


Call your Pan Am Travel 
Agent. Or call Pan Am. All the 
way to the Orient you'll be 
treated like a Mandarin. And 
you'll have a good feeling know- 
ing you're flying with the very 
best there is. 


World's most experienced airline 
First on the Atlantic 
Firsi on the Pacific 


Firs: in Latin America 
First "Round the World 
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WHISPERS OF 
POMPEII 


ML. a Roman city is 


more romantic in ruins than it could have been in the 
sweaty go-go-go of reality. But romantic as they are, 
most of the ruins are so massive as to dwarf humanity. 
Baalbek, Leptis Magna, even the Forum in modern 
Rome, seem to speak only in capital letters, carved 
three feet high. They thunder of rulers, and of conquest 
and of grandeur. Pompeii alone of them whispers . . . 
of serene housewives lost in thought, of shopkeepers 
counting their money before closing for the day, of 
children learning to write by scratching letters with 
a stylus on the walls of their rooms. Rome would have 
laughed to hear that Pompeii, of all the towns and cit- 
ies in its vast provincial empire, was someday to be 
famous. It was only ‘a little commercial city down the 
coast, nestling at the foot of the volcano Vesuvius. It 
was a pleasant place which first resisted Roman rule, 
then accepted it, then prospered under it. But one 
morning in August, 79 A.D., Vesuvius erupted and bur- 
ied the town. What seemed the end of Pompeii both to 
its 20,000 inhabitants and to Rome itself was the begin- 
ning of immortality. The people who died so unexpected- 
ly had neatly made beds in their homes, and pictures on 
their walls, and fires burning in their stoves. There was 
bread in the ovens when the mountain blew up, and 
half-drunk wine in mugs on cafe tables. And all were pre- 
served through the centuries. A fine volcanic ash sifted 
down and packed in around the city. Whole houses were 
buried intact. From Pompeii’s ruins have come the most 
precise and intimate details the world has about every- 
day life in the Roman provinces. What remains there 
today would still look familiar to the Roman matron at 
left, shown brooding pensively against the Pompeiian 
profile, in a sunset which for this city will never end. 


Photographed by CARLO BAVAGNOLI 





Marble Matron beneath Vesuvius 
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On the flank of Vesuvius 


life was pleasant 





P... never gave a thought 


to the 4,000-foot mountain which 
brooded behind it. Its polyglot popu- 
lation was much too busy making 


money, squabbling over local elec- 


tions and having fun. Though it grew 
up as a commercial center dealing in 
the produce of the farms of Campa- 
nia, Pompeii never lost all of its 
“country” feeling. Some of its streets 
curved gently within the 163 acres 
inside its walls, and there were cool 
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vistas to the sea. Rich Romans built 
villas there to get away from the 
teeming streets and raucous noises of 
the capital, and Cicero had a sum- 
mer place nearby. 

Not for Pompeii were the multi- 
storied tenements of Rome. Here they 
built low single-family houses of stone 
or brick and stucco. Turning blank 
walls to the streets where carts clat- 
tered, each house looked in on an in- 
terior open court called an atrium. 





VATICAN MUSEUM, ROME 


These courts weren’t quite so private 
as they seemed: nothing could pre- 
vent snoopers from perching on the 
roof and hearing and seeing all that 
went on inside. Some of the bawdy 
comedies of the day were undoubt- 
edly inspired by this kind of domes- 
tic eavesdropping. 

Pear trees, cypresses, pomegran- 
ates and oleanders grew in profu- 
sion in the gardens, and householders 
planted rose bushes and violets be- 





Man and wife; painted 
wall from Pompeiian house 


side their fountains, ivy to climb 
the pillars in their colonnaded court- 
yards. A man too poor to afford a 
large establishment simply hired a 
painter to come and execute an imi- 
tation garden on the walls of his little 
house. The rich commissioned elab- 
orate scenes like the one below taken 
from a Pompeiian villa and now in 
New York’s Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Its ornate doorway and pro- 
tective gods are like those of elite 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


Pompeiian residences, though its 
many-storied buildings look oddly 
the way medieval Italy was to be- 
come years later. 

When they appeared in public 
both men and women dressed simply, 
like the sober provincial couple be- 
low, in the tunic and/or the toga. The 
toga was a garment not particularly 
suited to Pompeii’s hot climate but 
it admirably fulfilled the Roman 
sense of dignity: nobody could be. 
caught inelegantly running, because 
you couldn’t run with a toga on. 
Pompeiians went to bed with most 
of their clothes on, bathed not at 
home but in elaborate public baths, 
and spent their waking hours in an 
unabashed pursuit of money. In this 
generally cheerful pursuit every man 
was accepted—Greek, Roman, Jew, 
merchant, slave, freedman—as long 
as he got on with his business and 
didn’t bother anybody. 

Merchants thrived from trade in 
wine and olive oil, and a clothing in- 
dustry which supported the biggest 
labor guild in Pompeii. Citizens ate 
and drank well: wine with water, figs, 
bread, beans and onions, olives, a 
fancy fish sauce, fowl and pork. They 
used only spoons for eating, slaves 
having done the knife-work before 
the food came to the guests, but they 
had definite ideas about table man- 
ners as they reclined on the sloping 
shelves around the movable tables 
on which they ate. Upon the din- 
ing room wall of one man’s house 
were found the following admoni- 
tions: “1. The servant shall wash and 
dry the guests’ feet. 2. Cast not lust- 
ful glances and make not eyes at an- 
other man’s wife. 3. Refrain from an- 
ger and insolent language if you can; 
if not, return to your own house.” 

A host had no doubt that his guests 
could read; Pompeiians were literate. 
Professional sign-painters plastered 
walls all over the city with pleas to 
vote for this or that politician before 
each year’s election. Ordirary people, 
perhaps inspired by this, felt impelled 
to scratch down anything that came 
into their heads on any handy wall. 
These scratched writings are called 
graffiti. Such remarks as “Samius to 
Cornelius: go hang yourself” and “Ro- 
mula tarried here with Staphylus”’ 
are still visible on the walls. Children 
practiced their alphabets up as high 
as they could reach, lovers wrote their 
girl friends’ names, and one exasper- 
ated Pompeiian scrawled in at least 
three different places that “It is a 
wonder, oh wall, that thou hast not 
yet crumbled under the weight of so 
much written nonsense.” 

There was plenty of time for such 
nonsense. The Pompeiian rose at 
dawn and went to bed shortly after 
sunset, but about half of his days 
were holidays—for gladiatorial con- 
tests, or the theater, or the temple— 


and of the average 12 hours of day- 
light he seldom worked more than six. 
Religion verged on superstition, and 
Pompeii tolerantly embraced all gods 
from Jupiter to Apollo to Venus to 
Isis, an Egyptian import. Gods 
were traditional subjects for wall dec- 
oration and were often portrayed gal- 
livanting around with no clothes on. 
Despite its importance to the plot of 
Lord Lytton’s 19th Century classic 
The Last Days of Pompeii there is 
little evidence that Christianity had 
ever come to the city. Other attributes 
and activities familiar to the modern 
world had, however. So partisan were 
the Pompeiians at their favorite sport, 
gladiatorial combat, that one day in 
59 A.D. they got into a mass fist 
fight with some neighboring Nuceri- 
ans over the fate of one gladiator and 
all but took the amphitheater apart. 
News of the fracas reached the cap- 
ital; and as punishment, Rome stern- 
ly forbade any more gladiator fights 
for 10 years. But only four years later 
when an earthquake severely dam- 
aged Pompeii, Rome forgave the err- 
ing city and granted federal aid to 
restore the town. Restoration was 
still going on when Vesuvius blew up. 


L. eruption began on Aug. 24. 


It was preceded by earth tremors and 
a muted roaring. Horses and cattle 
became uneasy; birds fell silent and 
some flew away. Then just before noon 
it happened: a shudder shook the 
ground, ash and smoke billowed from 
the volcano. Most Pompeiians fled, 
screaming, toward the sea. Others, 
betrayed by their love of money and 
possessions, perished because they 
stayed to gather up their jewelry, or 
to lock up the family silver. Pliny the 
Younger, then visiting his uncle, the 
commander of a Roman naval base 
across Naples bay, recorded the scene 
in a famous letter to Tacitus: There 
was a “cloud . . . like an umbrella 
pine [which] rose to a great height on 
a sort of trunk and then split off into 
branches. ...” When night fell “broad 
sheets of fire and leaping flames blazed 
at several points.” 

The eruption lasted 48 hours. When 
it was all over, Pompeii lay under 20 
feet of ash and lava chunks. Nearby 
Herculaneum, which was in the path 
of a river of volcanic mud, was buried 
in it; Stabiae down the coast was 
destroyed. After some attempts to 
reclaim their buried treasures, the 
survivors drifted away. The ancient 
world gradually forgot the lost cities. 
Later there were sporadic attempts 
to find them, but they were not ac- 
curately located until the 18th Cen- 
tury. Pompeii then became the most 
famous archaeological site in the 
world, its treasures, its bursting en- 
ergy, its bawdy good humor preserved 
forever in time. 
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Businessmarn’s 





motto was 
‘All hail to profit? 


bB usinessmen bragged about 


their money. One had the words 
lucrum gaudium (to earn is joy) 
worked into a mosaic in his atri- 
um, and another had a sort of 
mosaic doormat which greeted 
callers with a cheery salve lucrum 
(All hail to profit!). Banker L. 
Caecilius Jucundus was one of 
their contented number. His spa- 
cious house, excavated in 1875, 
yielded intimate details of his 
financial life and also a remark- 
able portrait bust of him. Shrewd 
and secure, he had let the sculp- 
tor display a true likeness with 
great flapping ears and a large 
wart and a shrewd smile behind 
which one can see him adding up 
the interest and compounding it. 
He filled his house with the beau- 
ty his money could buy—fres- 
coes and exquisitely worked silver 
utensils—and he didn’t forget the 
gods. He was strolling through 
Pompeii’s Forum on the day the 
earthquake knocked it down in 
63 A.D. and he rushed home and 
commissioned two marble bas- 
reliefs of that awesome sight—to 
thank the gods that none of it 
had landed on his head. He was 
equally scrupulous with his ac- 
counts, noting down his trans- 
actions upon 153 waxed tablets— 
purchases of Egyptian linen he im- 
ported, notes on loans he made, 
receipts for pasturage he rented. 
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A. the city prospered and as 


the Roman peace made it unnec- 
essary for citizens to cower behind 
city walls, many patricians left 
Pompeii to live in roomier villas 
outside. Entire streets in the city 
were converted into combined 
houses and commercial quarters 
—a hodgepodge of shops and 
stalls housing wine merchants, 
weavers, dyers, bakers, second- 
hand stores, jewelers. At right is 
the Via dell’Abbondanza, a main 
street and a highly desirable busi- 
ness location since it led up to the 
Forum, the center of the city’s 
life. Tradesmen added second 
floors to their dwellings, and bal- 
conies and galleries which over- 
looked the streets, to gain more 
room to show their wares and to 
house their workers. One such 
tradesman was the man at right, 
posing rather stiffly and grandly 
holding a rolled-up papyrus doc- 
ument to his chin as if he were a 
scholar or perhaps an amanuen- 
sis. He doesn’t quite get away 
with it: his face is that of a peas- 
ant. Scholars once thought he 
was a city functionary; now some 
think he was a baker. No matter 
who he was he seems to have mar- 
ried well and, peasant or not, he 
made enough money in prosper- 
ous Pompeii to commission his 
portrait. If he was a baker he was 
onto a good thing because by the 
First Century A.D. baking was a 
thriving commercial venture and 
Pompeii was full of bakeries. Dig- 
gers found 81 loaves still resting 
in the ovens of one—round flat ayy ee 
loaves marked into eight seg- 

ments, almost identical to the 

ones sold today in nearby Naples. 





Baker (?) and wife 
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Weavers, dvers, bakers, 
crowded the town’s main street 
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House of the Vettii 


Gods, gardens, and goofy 
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H... ofthe Pompeiian house 


was its airy atrium, guarded by 
a graceful little statue of the Jar 
familiaris, a household god who 
was the symbol of the ancestral 
spirits. His image usually stood 
beside the hearth—at left it is 
seen on a bronze shaft. He was 
saluted with a morning prayer 
and an offering from the table to 
encourage him to keep the family 
healthy, prosperous and fruitful. 

In simple homes the atrium em- 
bodied the elements of survival: 
fresh air from the open roof, rain 
water collected in the shallow 


implurvium under it, fire on the 
hearth which adjoined it. In more 
elaborate homes, like that of the 
Vettii brothers. shown here, the 
atrium opened onto a larger colon- 
naded garden. The Vettii were 
rich bachelors who spent their 
money freely. Only the rich could 
afford fanciful terra cotta wine 
pitchers, and glassware whose 
workmanship and beauty has 
never been surpassed. Artisans 
were notably lighthearted in their 
designs. One of them, putting to- 
gether a portable bronze stove, 
fashioned the handles like human 
hands so that the stove becomes 
a friendly old uncle standing 
warmly with his hands on his hips. 
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Delicate household glassware 
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Sin street 
specialized in 
wine, women 


and dice 


he protectress of Pompeii was 
Venus, lovely goddess of spring and 
of respectable love, but a corruption 
of her love-goddess image was wor- 
shiped with enthusiasm along the 
city’s notorious “sin street,” the Vi- 
colo del Lupanare. Here the young 
bloods envisioned her as a temptress, 
like the exquisite marble “Venus in 
a gold bikini” (far left) which once 
adorned a Pompeiian house. If what 
the young men found in Pompeii’s 
brothels fell woefully short of that 
vision, they seem to have overlooked 
it. Though young women in Pom- 
peii were expected to mind their mor- 
als, visits to prostitutes were part of 
the education of adolescent boys. At 
least seven more or less licensed broth- 
els existed but were strictly forbidden 
to open until 3 p.m. In them were 
found many of the famous obscene 
frescoes and statuary of Pompeii, 
works so outrageous that today fe- 
male tourists at the ruins are asked 
to kindly wait outside. Modern ar- 
chaeologists have named this street, 
as they did others in the excavated 
ruins, to match its function or appear- 
ance. Thus this one has become the 
Lupanare from the Latin word lupa- 
nar, a brothel. Elsewhere along the 
Lupanare there were wine shops, tav- 
erns and cheap hostelries where gam- 
bling was tolerated despite general 
disapproval of it from Rome. The 
players used dice shaped very much 
like ours today and played a variety 
of games using from two to four dice, 
betting on odd or even or a lucky 
throw. The unluckiest throw in a game 
was canis—dog—and the luckiest 
throw of all was—naturally— Venus. 


Stutuette of Venus 
Fresco of gamblers 
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Pampered. 


women spent 
fortunes on 


themselves 


L J, women of the ancient 


world were so privileged as those mar- 
ried to Roman citizens. A matrona, 
far from being relegated to the wom- 
en’s quarters as she was in Greece, 
was the partner and helpmate of her 
husband, mistress of his home, host- 
ess to his friends at dinner. When she 
left her home on business or a pleasur- 
able errand, the dignity of her stola 
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matronalis was respected by men in 
the streets. Her husband or her slaves 
did the shopping, and once she had 
borne children she turned them over 
to servants and merely supervised 
their care and education. Her arms 
were seldom encumbered by anything 
more onerous than a flower basket 
like the one being carried by the love- 
ly “Flora” at right, whose delicate 
image was found near Pompeii. 
Women had special female slaves to 
do their elaborate coiffures, and some 
dyed their locks reddish-gold to imi- 
tate the Greeks. They carried little 
balls of amber or glass to keep their 
palms dry and cool, wore perfume 
from Persia and made up their eye- 
brows with soot, lead, or powdered 
antimony sulphide. They were pas- 
sionately fond of jewelry and collect- 
ed rings, brooches, gold bracelets, 
pins and jeweled buttons. But the fa- 
vorite gem of all was the pearl. Sue- 
tonius says that Julius Caesar paid 
nearly $300,000 for a single pearl. 
And Pliny complained that “our 
dames must have their ears behanged 
with them, there is no remedy.” 


Fresco of a lady 
Oddments of jewelry 
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Cameo-like vase 
from Pompeiian tomb 
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AN pomnmen of the home was as 


important as adornment of the per- 
son. Treasures like the blue glass vase 
at left were so prized that they often 
went to the tomb with their owners. 
This one was made of two layers of 
glass paste and then carefully chipped 
like a cameo by its artist-engraver- 


sculptor, into a joyous scene of life and 
plenty in a vintage feast of Bacchus. 
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Fresco of country scene 


Everywhere in the town were frescoes 
and 3,500 of them can still be seen. 
More paintings have survived in Pom- 
peii than in all the rest of the classic 
world. Many were idyllic country 
landscapes. In the one above, found 
in a villa just outside Pompeii, goats 
cavort while a wayfarer raises his 
arms in supplication to a seated god- 
dess and a wandering minstrel plays. 
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Plays were popular, but gladiators drew the 


L, Pompeii’s taste in household 
decorations was refined, its taste 
in public entertainment was less 
so. The city had two theaters, 
mostly for concerts, mime dramas 
or for comedies—the sculpture at 
tight below shows a scene from 
one. But the real center of enter- 
tainment was the 20,000-seat am- 


phitheater for gladiatorial games 
built about 75 B.C. Gladiators, 
who battled each other and wild 
beasts (as in the terra cotta frieze 
below), were usually slaves or con- 
victed criminals or, now and then, 
a desperate volunteer who hoped 
to win public favor. It obviously 
was possible to do so: of all the 


graffiti on the walls of Pompeii, 
the greatest number refer to glad- 
iators, their victories and their 
success with women. The day Ve- 
suvius erupted, most of the gladi- 
ators in their barracks used their 
fists and swords to escape the 
city. But they left behind two of 
their number who were locked up 


in a cell, wrists manacled, and 
they ungallantly abandoned an 
unknown female whose skeleton, 
wearing magnificent jewels, was 
found in the ruins. Whether she 
was a prostitute or a lady of rank 
bedazzled by the glamor of glad- 
iators is a secret still locked in 
the whispering silence of Pompeii. 
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The Constellation Chronometer with solid gold dial and hour markers. Self-winding. Calendar automatically clicks to new date at midnight. 


Whe highest degree of Swiss precision... the Omega Constellation chronometer 


For many many years its precision, crafting and grace will be your pride 


You will find a constant source 
of pleasure in the perfected 
beauty of the Omega Constel- 
lation. Its subtly curved case, 
its discreet luxury, its superb 
finish, the richness of its match- 
ing bracelet, and of course, its 
magnificent accuracy ... all 
this makes your Constellation 
a lasting enjoyment. 


@ And this is only the out- 
side! One of the inner secrets 
of the Omega Constellation is 
its self-winding movement. 


Your every gesture sends a 
surge of power to the main- 
spring, keeping it at the con- 
stant full tension that contri- 
butes to the astonishing pre- 
cision of your watch. Another 
advantage of this steady 
‘winding’... you have pow- 
ered it for almost two days 
off-the-wrist timekeeping. 


@ In addition, you have a 
Swiss chronometer. The title 
of chronometer can be award- 
ed only by an official Swiss 


Institute. To qualify, the Con- 
stellation is put through a 
rigorous non-stop 360-hour 
test. In heat and cold alter- 
nately. Its running is minutely 
checked in different positions. 
Throughout, it must keep an 
almost perfect regularity. But 
following the the 
triumph. Every Omega Con- 
stellation made is awarded the 
title ‘chronometer’ with the 
coveted highest mention ‘espe- 
cially good results’. 


trial... 


@ A shared pleasure. Omega 
remains as proud of your 
Constellation as you yourself. 
That is why it gives it the 
lifelong protection of a unique 
world service, a passport of 
high precision honored in 156 
countries. 


Omega Constellation Chronome- 
ter: waterproof, automatic cal- 
endar, antimagnetic, shock-pro- 
tected ; winds itself on your wrist. 
Case, dial and bracelet in solid 
18 ct. gold. 





The Delights of Disaster 


L..... have been many disas- 


ters in this world, but few have given 
so much delight to posterity,” wrote 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe after 
he had seen the ruins of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum in 1787. 

Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
discovered by accident in the 18th 
Century, and for more than 100 years 
became centers of the biggest antiq- 
uities treasure hunt the world has 
ever known. The Austrian Prince 
d’Elbeuf, the Bourbon kings of Na- 
ples, the Bonapartes all plunged with 
gusto into recovering for themselves 
whatever was recoverable. They tun- 
neled into the ruins with picks, shov- 
els and explosives, bringing out mar- 
ble statues, gold, jewels, silver coins, 
bronze tablets and mythological 
paintings which were cut in small pan- 
els out of whole frescoes. Paintings 
that nobody cared for were hacked 
up by workers, who included convicts 
and soldiers. A Neapolitan sculptor, 
in charge of restoring damaged sculp- 
ture, melted down a colossal bronze 
statue of a chariot and charioteer to 
make medallions of the Bourbon king 
and figures of the saints. The young- 
er brother of the great lover Casano- 
va, assigned by the king to copy fres- 
coes too large to be moved, peddled 
his works in Rome as original Pom- 
peii wall paintings. Ironically, it was 
thanks to the Vesuvius eruption of 
1779 that many of the treasures now 
at the Naples National Archaeolog- 
ical Museum have been saved. King 
Ferdinand of Naples was so afraid 
that another lava flow would destroy 
the pieces he had collected that he 
built special wooden carts to trans- 
port the colossal statue of Hercules, 
the nymphs and satyrs, equestrian 
figures and gigantic wall paintings to 
the recently established state muse- 
um. It was a spectacular parade and 
the whole town turned out to see the 
procession, pulled by oxen and horses 
and pushed by soldiers and peasants. 

During these first hundred years, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum became 
meccas for famous visitors. The great 
German scholar Winckelmann devot- 
ed years to study of the treasure. 


Lady Hamilton dallied in the ruins 
both with her husband Sir William 
and later with Lord Nelson. Queen 
Victoria of Great Britain chanced to 
witness a “new discovery” carefully 
planned in advance by supervisors 
at the dig. So much European royal- 
ty showed up for a look around that 
the King of Naples had the huge pe- 
destrian stepping stones yanked bod- 
ily out of Pompeiian streets along 
main routes so the carriages of the 
royal visitors could pass easily and 
the crowned heads wouldn’t have to 
get out and walk. 

Pompeii ceased to be a grab bag for 
the art-loving aristocracy and be- 
came a serious archaeological site 
when Italy became a united nation 
in 1861. Giuseppe Fiorelli, an archae- 
ologist and veteran of Pompeii exca- 
vations, was appointed director of 
antiquities for the region. His plans 
and methods, commonplace today, 
were revolutionary at the time: he 
insisted upon mapping buried Pom- 
peii, dividing it into regions and 
blocks, and uncovering its houses and 
temples one by one from the top 
down, studying each item found and 
leaving buildings, paintings, objects 
and furnishings exactly where they 
were found. Helping the diggers one 
day in 1864, Fiorelli tapped at the 
ashen soil and heard a hollow sound. 
As an experiment he made several 


small holes in the ash and poured liq- 
uid plaster of Paris into them. After 
three days he dug, and up came the 
plaster cast of a man, suffocating 
and tearing at his clothes. The man’s 
body had disintegrated during the 
centuries but the ash which had hard- 
ened around it had preserved the out- 
line of his body, his clothing, his des- 
perate gestures. Since then 40 other 
casts have been made of victims: men 
clutching heaps of coins, mothers 
pressing their children to them, a 
drunkard curled around his wine bot- 
tle in a bar—all driving home, with a 
shudder of sudden recognition, the 
horrors of the disaster. The cast tech- 
nique has been used to help deter- 
mine root patterns in Pompeiian gar- 
dens so accurately that archaeologists 
can determine what kinds of plants 
and vines grew there. And they can 
re-create the details of wooden doors 
and couches that had crumbled to 
nothing under the ashes. 


EK xcavations proceeded, at 


varying degrees of speed and skill, 
from the time of Fiorelli until the rise 
of Fascism, when Mussolini’s ram- 
pant nationalism spurred him to 
grant vast new sums of state money 
for the work. Italy’s most famous di- 
rector of antiquities, Amedeo Maiuri, 
known in Italy as “the mayor of 


Pompeiian citizen caught in the disaster and trying to 
struggle to his feet is preserved in cast made near city gate. 








Pompeii,” took over the digs. Maiuri 
perfected Fiorelli’s scientific methods. 
He removed the mountain of debris 
and dirt from two centuries of exca- 
vations by offering the farmers in the 
area the fertile humus soil if they 
would carry it away, and selling the 
rocks to local cement factories. 

But even Maiuri couldn’t save the 
ruins from yet another attack—by 


’ U.S. bombers in World War IT aim- 


ing ‘at heavy German fortifications 
outside Pompeii’s city walls. Maiuri 
sent messages to U.S. commanders 
pleading with them not to bomb, but 
on Sept. 15, 1943, the heaviest raid 
on the region partially destroyed the 
museum, the palestra and some of 
the finest houses in Pompeii. Maiuri 
took off on his bicycle with custodian 
Antonio Jorio clinging to the rear. 
When they reached the town of Viule, 
a close-falling bomb knocked Maiuri 
off his bicycle and injured his leg. No 
trace of Jorio was ever found. 

Today Pompeii is still only four- 
fifths excavated, and Herculaneum 
far less. But funds are short, and the 
current superintendent of antiquities, 
a quiet and orderly man named Al- 
fonso de Franciscis, struggles merely 
to restore and preserve what has al- 
ready been found. Pompeii is the size 
of a small modern town and has many 
of the same problems. It needs a po- 
lice force, street sweepers, gardeners 
and construction workers just to keep 
it standing. Italy has so many archae- 
ological monuments that there never 
is enough money to go around. This 
year a mere $80,000 has been set aside 
for Pompeii. It will not cover ordi- 
nary running expenses, let alone the 
cost of repairing the bombed-out 
walls or restoring the frescoes peeling 
off the walls of Pompeii’s last-discov- 
ered house. It is tragic to see these 
treasures which were so eagerly dis- 
covered after 2,000 years so easily de- 
stroyed for lack of care. “Better,” 
said a recent visitor, “that they had 
never been uncovered, and had re- 
mained hidden treasures for future 
generations, than to lie in the open 
and be lost forever.” 

Rosin Espinosa 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF LIFE INTERNATIONAL 


THE ROMANS 


Glories and follies of the great Caesars: 


Unsanctified by law, they wielded 


unbridled power and held on to it 
by brute force, fortune or cunning 
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Seen through screen, Cassen and Stern work on psychedelic slide show 


Mind Releaser 


Biscue visions of light are famil- 
iar features of trips on drugs, 
and light has naturally become a 
prime ingredient of psychedelic 
art. For Jackie Cassen, a special- 
ist in psychedelic slide shows, 
light makes possible an art in 
which “everything moves and is 
immaterial.” With her partner 
Rudi Stern at a seminar in Mill- 
brook, N.Y. (above), Jackie pro- 
jected onto a transparent screen 
the slides she had painted with 
images inspired by the hallucina- 


tion that she experienced under 
LSD. Simultaneously, the two 
partners created dancing patterns 
on the screen by projecting light 
through a bow! filled with water, 
oil and marbles. As they worked, 
the projector behind. them cast 
their shadows on the luminous 
vision. With such fantastics in 
light, Jackie Cassen tries to “‘re- 
lease” the mind. “Art should be a 
vehicle for meditation,” she says. 

A wide variety of light systems 
—neon, strobes, oscilloscopes—is 


Mesmerizing Eye 


Fluctuating lights enflame a hypnotic plastic “eye” 





& 


incorporated into the art (below 
and right) made by USCO, a 
group of artists, poets, film mak- 
ers, engineers and weavers who 
live and work communally. In 
their New York show, a plastic 
“eye” aflame with interior lights 
(below) seemed to stare hypnot- 
ically at viewers. As some of the 
lights turned off and on, they 
activated gels suspended within 
the “eye.” The resultant slow 
movement tended to diminish the 
viewer's sense of time. 

USCO’s use of light is often 
symbolic. In a_ nine-foot-high 
painting (right) stands a male 
figure representing Shiva, the 
Hindu god of creation, whose out- 
flowing energy is symbolized by 
the central, pulsating light from 
which painted lines radiate. Su- 
perimposed upon the Shiva is a 
seated Buddha who is on an “‘in- 
ward journey,” his “divine light” 
immersed in the center of his be- 
ing. At the edges of the canvas, 
red lights throb in the steady 
rhythm of a beating heart. These 
luminous fluctuations, allied with 
the symbolic imagery, are in- 
tended to induce contemplation. 


Beat 
of Blood 


A complex of symbols, USCO’s 


painting of Hindu deities 
pulsates with colored lights. 
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Infinity 
Projector 


Bircrcactic artists, bombard- 
ing the spectator with all kinds 
and combinations of effects, go 
after every available nerve ending 
from the eyes to the soles of the 
feet. The voyager who wants to 
blast off into inner space has the 
choice of many routes. Richard 
Aldcroft, shown at left and on the 
cover, is enjoying a private and 
highly intense psychedelic experi- 
ence which is largely visual. He is 
wearing translucent hemispheric 
goggles which prevent binocular 
vision—the normal state in which 
both eyes see the same image. In- 
stead, he sees separate images with 


each eye and his mind tries to fuse 
them. This effort disrupts his sense 
of time and place and produces the 
disorientation which is basic to the 
psychedelic experience. Color pat- 
terns appear unexpectedly, as- 
saulting his double fields of vision. 
They can be ecstatically beautiful 
—or terrifying. The images are 
created by Aldcroft’s kaleidoscop- 
ic machine, which he calls the In- 
finity Projector. It casts a slow- 
flowing sequence of ever-changing 
patterns. The machine performs 
nightly in Aldcroft’s New York 
loft where viewers curl up on mats 
by the hour to watch its patterns. 


At USCO’s audio-visual show, viewers stare at paintings 


Wearing goggles, Richard Aldcroft 
gazes into his light projector 
and sees hallucinatory patterns. 








The spectators below are im- 
mersed in a contemplative, mysti- 
cal environment created by USCO 
at the Riverside Museum. Sitting 


around an aluminum column, 


spectators listen to a collage of 
stereo sounds and smell burning 
incense while watching paintings 


with pulsating lights. The USCO 
artists call their congenial. wrap- 
around environment a “‘be-in” be- 
cause the spectator is supposed 
to exist in the show rather than 
just look at it. 

Such psychedelic art is not near- 
ly so potent as LSD or other mind- 
expanding drugs, but most of its 


whose light: 


te 


techniques do have a direct ph 

cal and mental effect, either tran- 
quilizing or disturbing. Throbbing 
lights break up the viewer’s time 
sense and give it a new rhythm. 
Under the incessant flickering of 
strobes, people appear mecha- 
nized, their movements jerky as in 
oldtime movies. Trying to form 
meaningful links between rapidly 
changing slides can be frustrating, 
like watching a film in which ev- 
ery frame is a wholly different 
scene. Looking into a strobe with 
closed eyes, one sees exhilarating 
patterns of nonexistent swirling 
light. After listening to a ner 


wracking drone for a long time, 
the noise seems either to vanish or 
take on musical overtones. Trying 
to tune in on everything calls for 
enormous discipline. [If it works, 
the spectator feels he is being 
transported to mystical heights. 


Usco also puts on a road show, 
called ““We Are All One,” that has 
been performed all over the coun- 
try. It simulates the psychedelic 
experience by use of slides, mov- 
ies, strobes, oscilloscopes, stereo 
tapes, a dancer and a heart beat. 
The show has some inspired mo- 


ments when all the audio-visual 
equipment combines to create a 
sensory overload that makes 
some viewers feel they are hav- 
ing LSD-type hallucinations. 
The show finds its most recep- 
tive audiences at colleges. Young 
people who grew up with TV and 
transistor radios and who take 
electronic equipment for granted 
have no difficulty in attuning 
themselves to the audio-visual 
bombardment. Older people who 
prefer what is called a rational 
sequential experience, t.e., just 
one movie or a single radio sta- 
tion at a time, tend to freak out. 





Immersed in a Be-In 


shown in double exposure, slowly pulsate 
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Most of the producers of 
psychedelic art have taken drugs 
and use the hallucinatory visions 
they experienced as guides in their 
work. For Brooklyn chemistry 
professor Dr. Gerald Oster, a single 
trip on LSD was all it took to 
launch him on an art career. “It 
made a fabulous impression,” he 
recalls. What struck him 
particularly was the “stunning 
magnificence of phosphenes,”” 
those dancing dots, spirals, radial 
lines and other luminous images 
that one can see when the eyes are 
closed or the fingers are pressed 
against the lids. To convey “the 
spirit of this marvelous internal 
visual phenomenon,” Dr. Oster 
began to make paintings whose 
geometric and spiral patterns 
incorporate the effects of visual 
bounce, blur and pull familiar to 
Op art. In addition, the patterns 
are painted in phosphorescent 
colors which glow in the dark like 
phosphenes and even change 
shapes as their brightness 
diminishes. In the photograph at 
right, Dr. Oster is shown 
superimposed upon one of his 
paintings, pressing his eyelids 

to stimulate the phosphenes 

whose agitated motions are 
suggested by the painted patterns 
that emanate from their creator. 








The Certina-DS is available in more than 30 models (including non-automatic). 


Certina-DS 


The most rugged watch in the world 


The Certina- DS is designed for the man who 
can't — or won't — treat his watch with kid 
gloves. Its movement is embedded in a 
flexible plastic ring: it’ floats” inside the case. 
This is the difference between the DS and all 
other shock-resistant watches. The plastic 
ring protects not only the balance (the “heart” 
of a watch) but the entire movement. 

That's why the DS can withstand shock and 


Certina Kurth Fréres S.A., Grenchen SO, Switzerland 


vibration that would instantly ruin a watch 
with conventional shock- proofing. 

The Certina-DS is not only super-shockproof, 
it's super-waterproof too. Special care has 
been taken in its construction at every point 
where water, humidity and dust might pene- 
trate. Swim and dive to your heart’s content 
with a DS on your wrist — it stays absolutely 
waterproof even at a depth of 650 feet. 


And, as you would expect from a watch as 
modern as the DS, it is automatic and has a 
calendar. 

Here’s one more interesting fact: Among 
people who know watches, Certina enjoys 
the reputation of being very reasonably priced. 
There are more expensive timepieces, and 
cheaper ones too — but none that gives you 
better value for your money than Certina. 
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You Owe It to Yourself! 


SCIENCE | 


Walk-in Portrait of 


The thing stands 184 feet tall 
and looks like an op art representa- 
tion of a whirling dervish. It is a 
three-dimensional look at a basic 
chemical process that takes place 
within all living cells—the reaction 
by which DNA makes protein- 
building RNA. 

Built of aluminum and plastic 
at a cost of some $100,000 for the 
Upjohn ‘Company and unveiled 
during the recent A.M.A. conven- 
tion in Chicago, it is the handi- 
work of the man standing in the 
middle of the vortex of tubes and 
red balls. He is Will Burtin of New 
York City, one of the world’s mas- 
ter model-builders, who has made 
a career out of rendering abstruse 
scientific phenomena into stun- 
ningly spectacular visual displays. 

This model shows two types of 
genes, which are tiny segments of a 
chromosome and are made of the 
complicated and vital chemical 
called DNA. The genes at the top 
of the model, represented by bands 
of knots on the bundled blue rods, 
are in their dormant state. Anoth- 
er, situated just below them, is in 
its so-called ‘‘puffing’’ phase, as 
indicated by the swirling configura- 
tion of rods. A ‘‘puffing” gene is 
one that is actively manufacturing 
the chemical known as RNA, in- 
dicated by the red balls, which in 
turn will manufacture protein mol- 
ecules. The chemical process is so 
complex that even photomicro- 
graphs (below) do little to clarify 
it. But, thanks to model-builder 
Burtin, scientists now have a room- 
size “‘puffing” gene that they can 
walk right into and look around. 


P ctomizonaph (above) shows a 
‘‘puffing”’ gene (green) on a chromo- 
some of a Chironomus fly—magni- 
fied 7,500 times. At right, designer 
Burtin is encased by his huge model of 
a gene puff—289,400 times life-sized. 
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A: ease in his New York City studio, 
Will Burtin explains that the object at 





Buartin’s first big biological model 
(above), depicting half a human cell 
enlarged more than a million times, 
was built in 1958 and is on display at 
the Chicago Museum of Science and 
Industry. It is 12 feet high and 24 feet 
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right is not a sculpture or a bird cage 
but a model of a nuclear steam plant. 


across and consists of plastic tubing 
which represents the protoplasm that 
holds the cell together. The imprés- 
sionistic model of a brain (below) was 
designed in 1960 to show how the or- 
gan creates thought. The huge disc 


MODEL continuep 


CREATIVITY PLUS 
CURIOSITY MAKES 
A ‘COMMUNICATOR’ 


above Burtin’s head shows visual im- 
ages which are projected in the brain 
by sights and sounds. The exhibit was 
shown for two years at the New York 
World’s Fair, will soon be installed 
at the Cleveland Health Museum. 


““A model should not talk back 
to scientists—that would be auda- 
cious,” says tall, scholarly, soft- 
spoken Will Burtin. ‘‘I only try to 
interpret in a visual way what’s be- 
ing said and thought by scientists.”’ 
Burtin, 58, has a scientist’s curiosi- 
ty and an artist’s creativity but calls 
himself a communicator. When 
he is not building models, he reads 
scientific tomes, doodles in a little 
black book he always carries and 
sets up elaborate seminars between 
artists and scientists to help them 
communicate. 

As a youth in his native Germa- 
ny Burtin felt sure he would grow 
up to be an artist but found him- 
self compellingly attracted by sci- 
ence. At 10 he nearly burned down 
the house by trying to cook a mix- 
ture of water and gasoline. As a 
19-year-old art student he was so 
preoccupied with scientific prob- 
lems that his instructor warned: 
“If you like science you don’t be- 
long in art.” 

Burtin came to the U.S. in 1938, 
worked as an industrial designer 
and as art director of FORTUNE 
magazine. In 1957, while designing 
a magazine for Upjohn, he per- 
suaded the firm to hire him to build 
huge models of things scientists 
usually squint at through micro- 
scopes. Thus began a new career 
which has wedded his two main 
interests. Burtin approaches every 
model-building project with scien- 
tific precision but gives full rein to 
his artist’s intuition and flair. After 
meticulous research into his sub- 
ject, he starts tinkering with what- 
ever materials he happens to have 
at hand—a length of wire, a pock- 
etful of plastic balls—and a com- 
plicated idea begins to take visible 
shape. The finished model is usu- 
ally quite different from Burtin’s 
first approach and much bigger. 
The gene model took him two years 
and during its preparation he read 
hundreds of papers on protein pro- 
duction and talked to scores of 
scientists in the U.S. and Europe. 
When Burtin escorted into his fin- 
ished handiwork one of the genet- 
icists he had consulted, the scien- 
tist said with wonder and delight: 
“It’s as if I’ve been here before.” 
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Clipper Cutty Sark - Greenwich, London 


REPRESENTING BERRY BROs. & RUDD Ltp., LONDON, IN EUROPE AND SCANDINAVIA 
AGENCE DES MARQUES ASSOCIEES, Paris - SARP-ZEHNDER, k.., Wiesbaden - SOCIETA BEST, s.Rk.L.. Milano - COMPAGNIE DU- 
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LIFE SELLS PACE-SETTERS 


If all the cars owned by the readers of LIFE International and LIFE en Espafiol (87 per 100 LIFE families) were placed bumper to bumper, you’d have one 
of the most distinguished parades—and one of the most formidable traffic jams in the history of going places. Fortunately for the world’s traffic situation, 


the world’s pace-setters congregate in only one place at the same time—in LIFE. That’s why the leading automotive and accessory advertisers listed here 
invested $1,098,175 in the pages of LIFE international Editions during 1965. 





Automotive and Accessory Advertisers / LIFE International Editions / 1965 American Motors Corp « Champion Spark Plug Co e Chrysler International SA e Daimler-Benz AG e Fabricas Auto-Mex 
SA (Chrysler) « Fiat SpA « Firestone Interamerica Co « Firestone international Co « Ford international » Ford Motor Co SA « Gazor de Mexico SA ¢ General Motors de Mexico « General Popo SA 
Goodyear International Corp » Hino Motor Sales Co Ltd e Handa Motor Co Ltd e Cia Hulera Euzkadi SA (Goodrich Tires) » Cia Hulera Goodyear-Oxo SA ¢ Isuzu Motor Co Ltd « Mitsubishi Heav 


Indus- 
tries Ltd » Nissan Motor Co Ltd e Promexa SA peeltewaren) « The Rover Co Ltd e Seiberling International Co (Division of Firestone Tire and Rubber Co) ¢ Standard Triumph Sales Ltd ¢ Sarutd Motor 
Co Ltd * Svenska Aeroplan Aktiebolaget (SAAB) 


* Tayo Kogyo Co Ltd e Vehiculos Automotricas Mexicanos (Rambler) « Source: The Rome Report, 1965 





Off to America? 


be choosey, go Italian Line 


Have you ever asked yourself why many compa- 
nies recommend to their executives an ocean trip 
on the superliners of the Italian Line? 

Here’s why: these ultra-modern superliners offer 
you a healthy change of pace and a chance to 
breathe invigorating sea air for a few days, while 
at the same time continuing to work, read, write, 
telephone... in short, to feel completely at home 





in a relaxed atmosphere. The time will seem far 
too short as you begin to enjoy this unexpected 
vacation, and you will find yourself arriving in 
New York strengthened, rested and unwound... 
ready to face the American business world. The 
service is faultless and the cuisine is capable of 
satisfying the most demanding of tastes. 

Travel by sea. It costs just as any other mean 


of transportation... it’s a chance to combine both 
business and pleasure... it will mean peace of mind 
for your beloved ones, and a relaxed outlook for 
you. The superliners of the Italian Line await you! 


Minimum Fares to New York (Leonardo 
and Colombo): 1st Class § 417 - Cabin Class 
§ 312 - Tourist Class § 248 


Italian Line from the Mediterranean to the Ame- 
ricas: 

North America - Express Service: s/s Michelangelo 
and Raffaello - Line service (along cruising itine- 
raries): s/s C. Colombo and Leonardo da Vinci. 
South America - m/v Giulio Cesare and Augustus. 
Central America and the Pacific - m/v Donizetti, 
Verdi and Rossini. Principal ports of call: Genoa - 
Cannes - Naples - Trieste - Venice - Palermo - Messi- 
na - Piraeus - Gibraltar - Barcelona - Malaga - Lisbon. 


Jtalian Line 


A great seafaring tradition 
at your service! 


Reductions for return tickets and group travel. For further details and for information on our sea-air combinations for the U.S.A. see your Travel Agent or any 


of the Italian Line Agents throughout Europe. 
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HARRIS TWEED, 
TOP TWEED 
for fashion setters 


In Paris and London, New York and Rome, Edinburgh and Tokio—all 
over the world the fashion designers specify Harris Tweed, the tweed 
of all the talents which is as much at home in the High Street as it is 
the haute couture salons of the famous. 

Harris Tweed wears beautifully, looks expensive (but isn’t), and carries 
you through any occasion. Patterns galore, too! 

It is of courseeasily identified by its famous Orb Mark which has been legally 
recognised by the British Courts as Certification that the cloth is genuine 
Harris Tweed. , 

For over fifty years the Orb Mark has signified that the tweed to which 
it is applied has been independently inspected and is made from 100% 


pure Scottish virgin wool, spun, dyed, hand-woven and finished in the : 





Outer Hebrides—in short a complete product of the islands which for 

centuries have been the home of Harris Tweed. en % 

For easy identification, always look for the Orb Mark on the : “| [a> i : wry © 
reverse side of the cloth, or on the label on the garment. ee : “ = 3 = . 


LIFE SELLS TASTE-MAKERS Good liquors have always had a way 
of following good taste to the four corners of the earth. So has LIFE. 


| (| \\ That’s why 56 of the world’s leading wine, beer and liquor companies 
used LIFE as a worldwide toastmaster for their products during 
7 1965. They invested a total of $1,661,330 in the advertising pages of 


LIFE International and LIFE en Espafiol—more than in any 
other international medium. Source: The Rome Report, 1965 
Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd., Inverness, Scotland 
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Your first volume 


KLASSISCHES GRIECHENLAND 
a fresh look at a great era 


ANNOUNCING... 


A MAGNIFICENT NEW SERIES 
PUBLISHED BY THE EDITORS 
OF TIME BOOKS IN GERMAN 


ZEITALTER DER 
MENSCHHEIT 


“What's past is prologue,” Shakespeare said. If we are to 
understand ourselves and our place in the world, we would 
do well to turn to the ideas that we inherit from the past—the 
epic times and peoples to whom we are indebted for our con- 
cepts of right and wrong, our mode of living, our attitudes 
toward art, beauty, government, war and many more subjects. 


It is this conviction that has inspired an original and brilliant 
new library series of text and picture books — ZEITALTER 
DER MENSCHHEIT, by the editors of TIME-LIFE Books. 


These volumes will bring to life mankind’s most significant 
hours—through a striking employment of clear and lively text 
blended with storytelling picture-essays to give you and your 
family a new and exciting understanding of the past—enter- 
taining, informative—and unlikely to come to you in any 
other way. 


SOME OF THE FORTHCOMING VOLUMES IN THIS 


Unlike any volume of history you have ever seen, KLAS- 
SISCHES GRIECHENLAND uses the dramatically effective 
LIFE picture-essay technique to bring you a new understand- 
ing of the personalities of ancient Greece. In clear, evocative 
prose it explains the nature of Greek political life, of free- 
dom and democracy .. . it reviews the extraordinary content 
of Greek tragedy ... it stresses the ways in which Greek 
philosophers gave form and substance to rational thought 

. it gives you the lively story of the religion, manners, 
morals, and everyday life of these proud, determined Greeks 
who changed the course of history for all time—and influ- 
enced the way we live today—twenty-five hundred years later. 


KLASSISCHES GRIECHENLAND has this single purpose: 
to give you as clear an understanding of ancient Greece as 
the combination of excellent writing and dramatic illustra- 
tion can provide. The result is a book we think you will 
want to own—for your own pleasure and for the education 
of your children. With other volumes in this series it will 
provide an invaluable reference set for your home library. 





WO’ SAHOMAASI 


KAISERLICHES ROM 


Trace the splendour of 
the Eternal City—from the 
rise of the Republic to es- 
tablishment of a world em- 
pire where all roads lead to 
Rome. 


ZEITALTER DES GLAUBENS 


Watch Greek, Roman and 
barbarian cultures fuse and 
create a new Europe with 
the states of Italy, France 
and Spain. 


RENAISSANCE 


Share 14th-century Italy's 
excitement as the Renais- 
sance sweeps away medie- 


SNAAAV1D SAG WaAVUAZ = 


SERIES, TO BE ISSUED AT TWO-MONTH INTERVALS 





© Stands 22,5 x 27,5 cm. 
© Lifetime Kivar binding. 
© Nearly 200 pages of heavy matte stock. 


® Over 130 photographs, paintings, drawings— 
80 in glowing colour, PLUS 5 specially-commissioned 
fascinating maps in full colour. 


® 45,000 words of interpretive text by Sir Maurice Bowra, 
warden of Wadham College at Oxford University 
and a towering figure in classical studies. 


@ Complete Hall of Fame, Chronology, Index 
and Bibliography. 





NOTE: 


The series is also avail- 
able in English as THE 
GREAT AGES OF MAN. 
For information, please 
write to TIME-LIFE Inter- 
national, 5 Ottho Hel- 
dringstraat, Amsterdam 
18, Netherlands. 





valism and Northern Europe 
return to a belief in the 
humanity of man. 


ZEITALTER DER AUFKLARUNG 


Hear Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, and Samuel John- 
son taking reason as their 
guide, science as their in- 
spiration in the brief span 
of the 18th century. 
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TO ORDER, PLEASE USE THE POSTAGE PAID 
ORDER CARD BOUND INTO THIS ISSUE 
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Stubborn 


No problem for wellamed! 





wellamed successfully combats stubborn dandruff. Wella AG, 61 Darmstadt, Germany. You can buy wellamed 
It is a lasting cure with long-term results — the perfect at your hairdresser’s — 100 ccm for DM 3,90. wellamed 
dandruff cure. wellamed is neither a hair tonic — (which is also available in treatment form at your hairdresser’s. 
is usually used daily) nor a shampoo. Use wellamed 

twice a week. One week, two weeks, three weeks, And for your daily hair grooming: exquisit hair tonic. 
TOU 35.00% until your dandruff is gone. Start your dan- Treatments at the hairdresser’s or in two different sizes 
druff cure free. For a sample of wellamed write to for use at home: 100 ccm DM 4,20 — 200 ccm DM 6,90. 


For healthy and well-groomed hair 
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‘Hey, mister, want a camel saddle?’ 


A Passage through Suez 


by JAMES MORRIS 


aoe littlies!’”” a lady said 
to me as we watched the children’s 
fancy dress parade on the liner the 
other day, homeward bound to Eu- 
rope. On their passage up the Red 
Sea the big passenger ships on the 
India and Australia run reach a des- 
perate climax in their jollities. 

As the passengers come back on 
board at Aden, clutching their duty- 
free perfumes, their tape recorders, 
their Persian-pattern carpets and their 
leather-handled fly whisks, they know 
they are about to enjoy an almost 
endless round of Fun. 

Only rarely are there glimpses, as 
the ship beats northward, of the 
working world beyond the prome- 
nade deck. Perim slides by, a low 
scorched island with a clump of radio 
masts. Lonely lighthouses come and 
go. There are distant suggestions of 
Arabia, and sometimes the big liner 
grandly overtakes a pilgrim ship, 
bound for Jeddah and the Holy Land 
of Islam, deep in the water with her 
weight of piety. 

Mostly, though, it is only the long 
padded hours of a hotel at sea: the 
string orchestra in the lounge at elev- 
enses; ham or cold beef, madam, at 
the buffet lunch; fascinating littlies 
collecting their prizes; the Guess the 
Tune Competition; the deck tennis 
semifinals; and the Ship’s Concert, 
with Mrs. Thistlethwaite doing her 
Spanish dance, Comical Rhymes by 
Mr. Dobbs, and the chorus signing 


off in pom-poms and bell-bottoms— 

“*We’ve done our level best to 

entertain you 

We hope our Puns and Patter 

didn’t pain you.” 

The modern sea passenger, so Jo- 
seph Conrad once remarked, suffers 
“‘from a subtle disharmony between 
his natural tastes and his surround- 
ings’: but two days up from Aden 
the ship reaches Suez, and the sur- 
roundings answer back. Suez Bay is 
full of shipping, and the great liner 
joins the assembled fleet as a queen 
among her peers. There are tankers 
by the score, and freighters by the 
dozen, and a lovely white liner from 
Italy, and a trim Messageries Mari- 
times on the old French trade route 
from the east. There are upright 
American cargo liners, derelict Greek 
tramps, rusty British grain ships, a 
spotless Norwegian that might have 
emerged from a sauna, a modernistic 
Russian, all bulbous curves and radar 
—and through them all the motor- 
boats chug, the lighters stertorously 
labor, and the lateen sails of the 
dhows slant to the wind in the authen- 
tic angles of Victorian water colors. 

All these ships are swinging at their 
anchors with the tide. Ahead rises 
the Egyptian escarpment, blue-gray 
and forbidding, with the rectangular 
houses of the town huddled at its 
foot: but look to the right, now, be- 
yond that Swedish tanker—there, 
where that green launch is passing. 
See it? See that narrow gap in the 
shoreline? That is the beginning of 
the Suez Canal, one of the grand facts 


of history, geography and the long 
voyage home. 


F. nearly a century the Suez Canal 
has been one of the most familiar of 
miracles—a neat blue line that long 
ago became part of the map—but it 
has never ceased to preoccupy the 
statesmen and the strategists. Unim- 
peachable Victorian experts used to 
predict that it could never be cut, be- 
cause one end would be higher than 
the other: but in 1859 the Frenchman 
Ferdinand de Lesseps began to cut 
it anyway, bringing fresh water to 
his laborers by way of another 70- 
mile canal from the Nile, and taking 
10 years to complete the job. The 
world was so astonished that the Em- 
press Eugénie of France herself sailed 
out to open the canal, and Verdi 
wrote Aida for production in Cairo 
to celebrate the feat. In the age of the 
engineering titans, the railroad mo- 
guls, the bridgebuilders, it was still 
a prodigy: within 10 years Benjamin 
Disraeli, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, had acquired for his govern- 
ment nearly half the shares of the 
Suez Canal Company, and thus in- 
carnadined the blue waters of the 
channel a bold imperial red. 

Upon the existence of the Suez 
Canal, in the blazing heyday of the 
Raj, the structure and mystique of 
the British Empire depended. It was 
the essential link between London 
and Calcutta, the pivot of sea com- 
mand: the imperial system of forts 
and coaling stations—Gibraltar, 





L onecome oarsman watches line of 
ships moving through Ballah bypass. 


Malta, Cyprus, Aden, Colombo—all 
became, in a sense, outerworks or 
staging-posts for Suez. The British 
Empire in East Africa was largely ac- 
quired to secure the southern ap- 
proaches to the canal, and Britain’s 
fatal involvement with Egypt’s inter- 
nal affairs began because of it. In two 
world wars campaigns were fought 
for its possession: in 1915 a boatload 
of Turks actually succeeded in cross- 
ing it, in 1941 Rommel’s aircraft flew 
in from the western deserts to bomb 
it: and when at last, 10 years ago, the 
Egyptians seized it for themselves, 
the moment was a watershed of his- 
tory. The Suez Canal became a divid- 
ing line between the old order and 
the new. The British and the French 
ignominiously failed to reassert their 
control of it, and so the Victorian era, 
the era of the European empires, came 
to an end. 

Today, under Egyptian control, 
more traffic goes through than ever 
before—most of it tankers from Ara- 
bia. Tolls have gone steadily up, and 
the channel has been progressively 
deepened and widened, but the canal 
is still, in all essentials, just the same 
as it always was. We can still see it as 
the Anzacs saw it, rollicking irre- 
pressibly northwards to die on the 
beaches of Gallipoli; or as the frail 
memsahibs saw it, escaping the swel- 
tering Lucknow summer for a breath 
of green England; or even as Eugé- 
nie saw it herself, when she sailed 
through in florid convoy for the cere- 
monial opening, paddles churning 
pompously on the royal yacht. 
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PRO 336 


Short cuts 
for 
engineers 


Chemicals and know-how from ICI save time and labour 
in many engineering processes. To degrease metal 
components (everything from car bodies to hypodermic 
needles), engineers use ICI trichloroethylene, 

a chlorinated solvent. Now ICI scientists have modified 
this chemical so as to solve another problem: 

how to dry metal quickly, after electro-plating, 

to a bright finish. ‘Trisec’ D, used in ICI drying plants, 
sweeps water off the surface of such articles as 

cigarette lighters and powder compacts, leaving them dry 
and completely stain-free without any hand-polishing. 





ICI's production of chlorine derivatives is only one 
facet of its manufacturing programme. From more than 
700 factories throughout Great Britain come 

72,000 chemical and allied products, ranging from 
medicines and dyestuffs to plastics and petrochemicals, 
from paints and weedkillers to fertilizers and synthetic 
fibres. And ICI's marketing organization brings these 
products to almost every country in the world. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
LONDON - ENGLAND 


SUEZ 


CONTINUED 


What we are going to see, they saw 
too. What the canal means to us, it 
meant to them. And as our own ship, 
liners from London have been doing 
this for so many generations that the 
abbreviation for the best combina- 
tion of cabins—port out, starboard 
home—has gone into the English lan- 
guage: POSH. 


l. is a separate community up on 
the bridge, as the ship swings care- 
fully into the canal. No thump of the 
string orchestra reaches these celes- 
tial quarters, and the brooding an- 
tipathy between Mrs. Clegg and the 
lady in that awful pink hairband casts 
no thrilling shadow into the wheel- 
house. All is white, concentrated and 
reverential. It is as though an exceed- 
ingly difficult mathematical problem 
has to be solved, or a baffling diag- 
nosis agreed among a group of emi- 
nent consultants. The engines are al- 
most inaudible, far below. When men 
speak, they speak in low considerate 
voices: even the telephone is muffled. 

The captain, binoculars at his 
chest, walks in short jerky steps here 
and there about his bridge. The navi- 
gating officer stands on the wing in 
his white ducks, hands behind his 
back. The rating at the helm grunts a 
little as he twirls the big wheel. Two 
other white figures hover respectful- 
ly in the background, now looking 
ahead through the wheelhouse glass, 
now peering over the side to the bulk 
of the hull below. And brows knit, 
on a high stool in the middle of it all, 
in a neat dark suit and a green tie, 
sits the Egyptian pilot, signifying his 
authority now and again with a soft 
murmur to the helmsman, or an ele- 
gant twitch of his hand. 

He is asymbolic figure, sitting there 
so grave upon his stool. He is an 
earnest of a new world—the world 
which, 10 years ago, took this old 
jugular of empire so deliberately be- 
tween its fingers. Before the canal was 
nationalized in 1956 diehards used to 
say that Egyptians—by which they 
really meant black or brown men 
anywhere—were incapable of running 
it: not only was the administration 
of the thing beyond them, but they 
would never be able to find the pilots 
to keep the traffic flowing. I remem- 
bered all their gloomy predictions, 
as I watched our pilot that day— 
“theyll never make it, old boy, 
they’re just not the type’ —‘‘mon ami, 
we ’ave been doing it ourselves for a 
’undred years, and we ourselves find 
it, “ow you say in England, very 
bloody difficult.” 

Fairly bloody difficult it can be, es- 
pecially in a tall liner, with a high 
superstructure to catch the cross- 
winds. The canal looks disconcert- 
ingly narrow, seen across the pilot’s 
shoulder from a 30,000-ton ship. 
Most of it is a one-way passage, and 
as far as one can see astern the ships 
of the convoy are ploughing steadily 
along, one behind the other, with 
lazy wisps of smoke from their fun- 
nels and a cream of foam at their 
prows. Just for a moment that day I 
had a nightmare vision of a pile-up; 
ship against ship threshing in that 


‘They'll never make it, 
they're not the type’ 


narrow channel, and the rest fran- 
tically hooting, clanking and revers- 
ing engines astern. 

But for 10 years the Egyptians have 
been running the canal competently 
enough. There are occasional signs 
now, I am told, that the ever-grow- 
ing volume of traffic is beginning to 
overwhelm the administration, so 
that delays are getting worse: but 
nobody seems to complain about the 
pilotage, and the stately convoys, 
hundreds of thousands of tons every 
day of the year, proceed as unevent- 
fully as some natural phenomenon, a 
procession of equinoxes or a migra- 
tion of monumental waders. War- 
ships go first, by the immemorial pro- 
tocol of the sea; passenger liners next, 
by courtesy; then tankers, if only be- 
cause they bring in most of the cash; 
and finally all the rest, the freighters 
and the tramps, the colliers and the 
refrigeration ships, the Red Sea coast- 
ers and even the occasional dhow. 

There they plod along behind us 
now, vessels deep with every com- 
modity, flying the flag of every mari- 
time nation: you are watching a fun- 
damental function of the human day, 
the passage of the ships through Suez. 


i. is like a smooth, straight road, 
a water-turnpike, neatly banked with 
stones, and sometimes signposted. 
The ships pace carefully through it 
as through a trough, only their up- 
perworks rising above the banks, and 
east and west stretches the flat sandy 
land of Egypt. 

To the right it is the Sinai desert, 
where Moses struck the rock and re- 
ceived the Laws: a copybook desert, 
empty, apparently boundless, with 
the shimmer of a mirage often upon 
the horizon, and dispirited camels 
grazing in the heat. To the left it is 
Nilotic Egypt, the Land of Goshen, 
watered still by De Lesseps’ fresh- 
water canal, and fertile in strips and 
patches: dust-heavy trees hang over 
side-canals, women in voluminous 
black suckle babies on mud verandas, 
men in white gallabiyahs potter about 
on the rumps of donkeys, lopsided 
buses rattle hilariously between the 
fields, and children wave to the pass- 
ing tankers as their cousins in less 
elemental parts wave their handker- 
chiefs at trains. 

Through it all the great ship pro- 
ceeds, and the wide landscapes steam 
past like so many vivid scenes in a 
wide-screen cinema: so near you can 
almost reach out for a sugar-cane to 
suck, so absolutely detached that it 
might all be only an illusion. It feels 
theatrical, to be traveling through a 
countryside in a ship, and Egypt out- 
side the window is one huge painted 
backcloth. 

The ordered regularity of the canal 
itself, too, makes the experience feel 
less than natural. All is controlled, 
paved, measured, and now and then 
the ship passes one of the control sta- 
tions which stand like watch-posts on 


the west bank. Each is like a little 
colony—built by Frenchmen, con- 
trolled by Frenchmen for 80 years, 
and looking trimly and methodically 
Gallic still. There is a house with a 
veranda for the station controller, 
and a little row of outhouses for the 
servants, and a nice garden with vege- 
tables in it: and above the whole 
compound there stands a tower, like 
a coast guard tower, peering atten- 
tively up and down the canal to see 
that all goes well. Numbers hang 
from a notice-board outside, telling 
the pilot the speed of the wind and 
the state of the convoy: it is like the 
pits at a race track, except for the 
majestic slowness of the ships. 


Y. though it is so tightly ordered, 
and though the canal seems to get 
narrower and more constricting as 
the hours go by, in fact this isthmus 
has always been one of the great 
grooves of geography. It is adry gully 
from the Mediterranean to the Red 
Sea, and only a few feet rise in the 
ocean level would have flooded it 
anyway. When the spacemen look 
down at it from their capsules, it 
looks like a natural runnel in the 
earth’s surface. The Ptolemies, before 
Christ, cut a navigable canal through 
part of it. The Venetians proposed a 
complete Suez Canal in the 16th Cen- 
tury, and when the French invaded 
Egypt in 1798 one of their objects 
was the cutting of a canal from one 
sea to the other. The Suez Isthmus 
was crucially important long before 
De Lesseps set his hand upon it: it was 
a triple frontier always—between the 
two seas, between the desert and the 
sown, between Asia and Africa. 

Thirty miles from Suez the canal 
debouches into the Great Bitter Lake, 
and there the northbound convoy 
rests while the southbound ships go 
by. On these shores, until 1955, the 
British Army had its Middle Eastern 
headquarters, a last bastion of the 
imperial system, but the site was im- 
portant long before that. In ancient 
times the lake probably formed an 
extension of the Red Sea, and here it 
was, some authorities maintain, that 
Moses led the Israelites into Sinai. 
Here the waters parted at the com- 
mand of Jehovah. Here Pharoah’s 
army paused fuming on the shore, 
with a glitter of accoutrements and a 
flashing of spears. 


Avice: dark one seems to be moving 
in an illuminated cocoon. The canal 
banks are mostly dark and deserted, 
but the ship is all ablaze. An efful- 
gence of lights glows from the passen- 
ger decks, and from the bows a pow- 
erful searchlight picks out the water- 
way ahead, as a giant might pick his 
way along a country lane. 

There go the lights of Ismailia, the 
original headquarters of the canal, 
and there’s the dark smudge of the El 
Ballah bypass, and there are the 


lights of the swing bridge at El Qan- 
tarah, at the spot where Abraham 
and Joseph and Mary probably 
crossed into Egypt long ago, and over 
to the left now is the mysterious salt 
waste of Lake Mazalah, glimmering 
faintly. Hot old Egypt presses out of 
the night, smelling of oil and age, and 
suddenly from nowhere there are 
Egyptians on board the ship—emis- 
saries out of the stage-set. 

By the main staircase the leather 
merchants and the souvenir-sellers 
have spread their wares—‘‘Hey, Mis- 
ter, want a camel saddle?” or ‘‘Mrs. 
Simpson, Mrs. Simpson, you like 


‘Turkish delight?’’ A few flushed pas- 


sengefs are wandering about in tar- 
booshes or Bedouin headgear, or are 
anxiously checking that the key does 
actually fit the suitcase embossed 
with a picture of the Sphinx: and 
magnificently into the promenade 
deck ballroom there is even now 
striding for his evening performance, 
that traditional monarch of the Suez 
Canal, the gully-gully man—the best 
conjurer on earth, whose forebears 
have been mystifying passengers on 
these ships for half a century, and 
who is very likely, any moment now, 
to discover a live chicken in the pock- 
et of your jacket, or pull a five-foot 
string of miscellaneous flags out of 
his mouth. 


Axx then, unexpectedly, we are 
there, in the greasy harbor of Port 
Said—a hundred miles from Suez, at 
the entrance to another civilization. 
We have passed from one sea to the 
other. Only a few neon signs, it is 
true, greet us in Arabic from the 
esplanade outside. Only a few fairly 
dim lights shine from the offices of 
the Canal Administration. The old 
roseate blush, part fancy, part all too 
squalid truth, has faded from the 
purlieus of the Arab Quarter. Port 
Said, a legendary metropolis of greed 
and salacity, was badly knocked about 
in the Suez Adventure, as the world 
has learned to call that forlorn last 
riposte of imperialism, and has never 
recovered its spirit. It is a frayed and 
earnest port these days, given style 
and excitement only by the ships that 
pass its hangdog boulevards. Even 
the statue of Ferdinand de Lesseps 
has gone, and only its pedestal is left 
upon the mole, bashed about at the 
edges. 

But for a thousand ships a month, 
every month of the year, Port Said is 
the finale of a drama. Here our pas- 
sage of Suez ends, the pressure of 
history weakens, the stifling power 
of that tremendous waterway releases 
us, and we prepare for the Mediter- 
ranean in the morning. The liner hesi- 
tates, stops and drops its anchor. The 
pilot shakes hands and packs away 
his papers. The captain reluctant- 
ly goes down to see his passengers 
ashore. The navigating officer marks 
his charts to Naples. And Mrs. Clegg 
pauses from her knitting to greet an 
acquaintance. ‘‘What a tedious day, 
dear,” she says. “‘I enjoyed it at first, 
of course, but I do think they might 
have arranged something for the aft- 
ernoon—why not a spelling bee? By 
the way, dear, I've been meaning to 
ask you, where did you get that head- 
band? It looks so sweet on you.” 
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Lufthansa has 
French wine, Spanish olives, 
Dutch oysters, 

American steaks, 

Swiss cheese, 

and German mechanics 

to tighten the bolts 

on the airplanes. 

Helps you digest your 
food a little better. 
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Bicycies, garbage cans, a baby car- 
riage, a high stool and John Dupress 
(right, rear), blind director of the 
M.I.T. center, are obstacles blind- 
folded teachers avoid with new aids. 


How to 


SCIENCE 


To a blind person, a chair out of place, a sud- 
den step or a hanging branch all represent 
lurking terror. Yet the people above, though 
blindfolded, are threading their way through 
a whole obstacle course. The devices being 
tested by these teachers are the latest in a revo- 
lutionary array of machines known as “‘early 
warning sensors.” Most of the gadgets demon- 
strated by M.I.T.’s Sensory Aids Evaluation 


New electronic devices can warn of 
obstacles and read aloud 


and Development Center during a seminar for 
educators of the blind employ beams of high 
frequency sound, akin to the navigational 
squeaks of bats. When the beams hit obsta- 
cles, their echoes are picked up on earphones 
and the pitch and volume of these bounced 
signals can be ‘‘read’’ to show what is ahead. 
These are only a few among a growing com- 
plex of electronic aids to the blind (p. 64). 


‘See’ through the Ears 


CONTINUED 61 





Devices tested at M.I.T. are 
capable of a wide range of tasks. 
The flashlight-like aid (above) 
works on FM ultrasonic waves 
and, through changes in volume, 
can register differences in tex- 
ture, telling grass from concrete, 
bare branches from leafy ones. 
Transistor radio (above, right), 
modified to produce a simple 
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buzzing sound, is used to keep 
walkers in a straight line. When 
user shifts right or left, buzz 
fades accordingly. Lunchbox- 
shaped aid (right)—only non so- 
nar sensing device in this array— 
employs infrared rays to detect 
steps up or down within a 50-foot 
range. A tiny probe warns user 
of steps by nudging her finger. 
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Sensing grass, 
steps, leafy trees 










“WHEN 
YOU'RE SURE IT’S. 
GOOD ENOUGH 
... [IMPROVE IT” 


— that’s the MF ‘Stay First’ philosophy 


For a long time now, people have tried to grow one perfect blue rose. 
When they succeed, you can be sure someone else will say 

‘“‘Fine. But when are we going to see a black one?”’ 

We have our killjoys at MF, too. For every twelve men making 
Massey-Ferguson tractors, there’s another man whose 

sole concern is seeing them made even better. 

MF being the world’s top tractor manufacturer for 12 years 
doesn’t impress him at all. 

Last year was a good one for him. We put Pressure Control into our NY 
new tractors. It’s a revolutionary system that enables a X 
Massey-Ferguson tractor to do more jobs under 

more farming conditions anywhere in the world. 


Farmers like MF Pressure Control. They’re buying more of 
our tractors than ever, making us even more top. 


Everybody who makes or uses tractors is talking about MF Pressure Control. 
Except that other man of ours. 
He’s talking black roses. 


Massey-Ferguson vv 





EARSIGHT CONTINUED 


Machines that read aloud, answer questions 


Using computer console (above) and 
high speed Brailler, M.I.T.’s Ted Gla- 
ser, a blind engineer, types out his 
questions and gets answers in Braille. 








Whi reading machine flashes letter 
(below) on oscilloscope that it is 
tracing with light, Engineer. Ken 
Ingham, whois blind, adjusts scanner. 


or type Braille rapidly 


The two highly complex machines 
shown here are still experimental. 
But one day they may do as much 
for a blind person’s capacity to 
learn and function in a computer- 
ized, fact-filled world as the new 
guiding devices will do for his abil- 
ity to navigate without a seeing-eye 
dog. The device at far left, churn- 
ing out 1,000 Braille characters a 
minute, is a high-speed ‘‘Brailler,”’ 
which ultimately will perform 
three jobs. Attached to a com- 
puter, it will give a blind person 
access to masses of stored infor- 
mation, stamping out questions 
and answers in Braille. Hooked to 
an electric typewriter it will pro- 
duce Braille at typing speeds. Aug- 
mented by a special adapting unit, 
it will transform the miles of tape 
used daily to print newspapers, 
magazines and books into up-to- 
date Braille publications. 

The synthetic reading machine 
(center) can scan a page and lit- 
erally read it back aloud, letter 
by letter. The machine traces the 
perimeter of each letter with a tiny 
light beam, noting the letter’s ex- 


tremities, then refers to its memory 
bank. Here, recordings of each let- 
ter are selected and played through 
a speaker. The result is a choppy 
but audible version of the printed 
word. The whole operation—from 
scanning to sound—takes place in 
milliseconds. 

Though the 416,000 blind peo- 
ple in this country and the more 
than one million partially blind do 
not constitute a real mass market, 
M.I.T. hopes that within five years 
its reader will be no more expen- 
sive than. a high-priced car, and 
the Brailler cheap enough to be a 
standard accessory with-any firm 
using computers. Researchers else- 
where, meanwhile, are working on 
other sophisticated new aids. One 
is a cane equipped with three laser- 
like sensors designed to report on 
terrain deviations, objects beyond 
the cane tip and projecting obsta- 
cles in areas higher than the cane 
handle. Another is a technique 
for producing and comprehending 
““compressed”’ speech at speeds up 
to 1,000 words per minute, en- 
abling the blind to “‘speed-read.” 





PHOTO BY C. A. PETERSON ON KODAK EKTACHROME FILM. ; RUG BY FOGHT, COPENHAGEN. COPPER ENAMELS BY BJ@RN ENGY, THROUGH FORUM, OSLO. 


SCANDINAVIAN MODERN is colorful rugs by 
Foght, Eng@ enamels, and a thrilling slalom. 












Excitement awaits you in Scandinavia. Adventure on our ski slopes. Treasures in our shops. Come 
to Scandinavia aboard an SAS Royal Viking jet from any one of the 42 countries they serve on 
five continents. 


When you fly SAS, you find Scandinavian hospitality, Scandinavian service, Scandinavian preci- 
sion. And you will appreciate, too, the extra service you get when you ship your cargo via SAS. 


FLY SCANDINAVIAN MODERN—WORLDWIDE SCANDINAVIAN AIREIIVES 


WORLDWIDE CENE RAL ACENTS FOR THAI INTERAMATIONAL 
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Rescuing 


For centuries, the giant gentle dogs 
of the hospice nestled in the Great 
St. Bernard Pass between Italy and 
Switzerland had been saving lost 
travelers. Dogs like Barry—shown 
at left with Father Cretton Ber- 
nard, the hospice’s dog handler— 
never get lost in the most blinding 
storms and can sense imminent 
weather changes and avalanches. 
With the advent of the automobile, 
however, little rescue work was 
needed. The dogs, caged with 
nothing to do but pose for tourists 
(below, far right), began to degen- 
erate. Their keen senses atrophied. 
Some grew vicious and had to be 
shot. Eight years ago Swiss Farm- 
er Edy Rodel (right) decided he 
would breed St. Bernards to help 
them regain their lost heritage. To- 
day he supplies the hospice with 
two puppies a year. Says Rodel: 
““Once trained, they are the best 
rescue dogs—friendlier, more con- 
fident than German shepherds.” 





Great St. Bernard Rescuers 





Euy Rodel’s farm (above) is largest 
breeder of St. Bernards in the world. 


A: left, Rodel pets one of his dogs. 
He breeds from 130 to 150 each year. 





The hospice’s 17 dogs live in 12 cages; 
each cage measures two by 1.2 meters. 


Hospice worker Paul! Vuyet (/eft) 
walks among the dogs at feeding time. 
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FASHION 


The 
Cut-up 
‘Kanga 
Caper 


A vies is influencing colorful 


fashions in the U.S. this year al- 
most as much as her fezzed and 
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turbaned delegates are influenc- 
ing the United Nations. First 
came the Arabic djellabas and caf- 
tans and now comes the East 
African kanga, a boldly printed 
and bordered cotton rectangle 
which always measures precisely 
63x44 inches, and from which 
the clothes on these pages are 
made. America’s foremost expert 
in the art of cutting up the kan- 
gas into a variety of easy-fitting 
modern styles is a 33-year-old 
Philadelphia-born Negro named 
Khadejha, who is seen here seated 
second from the left. Khadejha 
has never been to Africa, but 
she has worked with its fabrics 
the past three years in her small 
shop in New York’s East Village, 
and this year some 50 U.S. stores 
have sought her out with orders. 
Other designers are using kan- 
gas too, but, says Khadejha: “I 
know better than anyone how to 
work with this because it is me.” 


2 


K. hadejha’s outfits cost from $25 
to $100, depending on how much 
work goes into them and how many 
kangas are used. Girls at far left 
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and far right wear outfits made of 
only one kanga. Reclining girl 
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wears atwo-kanga outfit, and Kha- 
dejha’s outfit and the one on the 
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girl behind her are made of three. 
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KANGA 


CONTINUED 


(es kangas were used by 
Khadejha for the three-piece 
beach outfit at left ($25). The 
bordered fabric almost always 
contains a printed saying in 
Swahili. A typical legend on 
the framed print in the back- 
ground says, “Orange for 
the good, lemon for the bad.” 





Fine for 
swingers 

who like 

Swahili 


A n exception to the East Af- 
rican kangas used predomi- 
nantly by Khadejha is the 
one-piece pajama with side 
cutouts at right. Fabric, which 
comes from West Africa, is 
evenly printed by the yard. 
Three yards are used for out- 
fit and matching turban, $45. 
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Please answer these 5 questions 
before you buy a Mercedes-Benz 


1.Do you value quality and comfort as much as 4.Do you expect more peace and quiet in your MERCEDES-BENZ 
beauty and speed? car than you get at home? 
2.Would you rather have a safe car and no 5. Can you look nonchalant when people turn and 
dreams than a dream car without safety? stare at your car? 
3.Can you wait 6 or more years until your car If you can answer “‘yes”’ to every question, your 
gets old? choice is as good as made. You’re going to buy a > 
Mercedes-Benz. Welcome aboard, you’re a real . 


Mercedes-Benz driver. 


The Mercedes-Benz programme: 15 passenger car types, ranging from 2-6 litres and from 60 to 300 gr. HP/SAE - 19 basic truck types in more than 500 versions, with payloads from 
1,7 to 15 tons and total weights from 3,6 to 26 tons - 7 bus types offering a total of 60 versions (city, and intercity buses and coaches) for 10 to 117 passengers (10 to 55 seats) - 5 Unimog 


types with an output ranging from 37 to 88 gr. HP/SAE - in addition municipal and fire fighting vehicles. 
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KANGA continuep 


The trend to ‘African 


fashions for everyone’ 


Wren I took my designs to 
stores five years ago, the quickest 
way to be shown the door was to 
mention Africa,” says Khadejha. 
“People weren’t interested.” 

If they were disinterested in 
the African motif, they still must 
have been impressed by the daring 
of this young woman who had 
grown up as Erva Holmes, the 
only child of an impoverished 
family in South Philadelphia. 
When she was graduated from 
high school her father had given 
her a sewing machine, and she 
began experimenting in designing 
clothes for herself. Now, with her 
adopted name of Khadejha and 
largely self-taught in the art of 
designing, she was trying to ped- 
dle her creations on little more 
than a hunch that African styles 
would one day become popular. 

What has happened since then, 
of course, is that a new aware- 
ness of Africa has taken hold, 
among whites and Negroes alike, 
mainly as a result of the struggle 
for independence of African na- 
tions and the civil rights move- 
ment in this country. Many U.S. 
Negroes have begun to feel a 
strong sense of identification with 
Africa and its history, folklore 
and art—a trend that was en- 
couraged by the presence of U.N. 
delegations and consulates from 
African countries and by student 
exchange programs. As the eye- 
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Khadejha happily shows off “natural look”’ after session with her hairdresser. 


catching colors and regal robes of 
Africa began to be a more com- 
mon sight in the diplomatic cen- 
ters of New York and Washing- 
ton and on college campuses, the 
Negroes’ new pride in their Afri- 
can heritage began to be re- 
flected in the African look. This in 
turn has had its effect outside the 
American Negro consumer mar- 
ket to the extent that Khadejha 
now confidently says, ‘African 
fashions are for everyone.” 

As a measure of the growing 
acceptance of the African look, 
folk singer Miriam Makeba can 
recall that when she first arrived 
in New York from South Africa 
six years ago people would stop 
dead in astonishment at her short, 
natural hair style. She still wears 
her hair natural—but people have 
stopped staring. “I’ve always felt 
my hair is like this,” she says. “I 
was born like this and—I may 
sound conceited—but I think I 
am beautiful just the way I am.” 

Such quiet self-assurance and 
acceptance of “the way I am” 
has not been easy for American 
Negro women. Once they got be- 
yond the pigtail age, they usual- 
ly have had their hair “straight- 
ened”’—either with hot combs 
which temporarily press out the 
kinkiness, leaving the hair vul- 
nerable to sudden rain storms 
and summer dampness, or with 
expensive chemical treatments 
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Khadejha at work—sure of herself in a striking outfit of her own design. 


which have the reverse effect of 
a permanent wave. This has been 
going on for so long that it has 
become a part of growing up for 
Negro women in America—all so 
that they might conform to white 
America’s image of beauty. 

But this is rapidly changing. 
With a fervor equal to the call 
for “freedom now,” there is an 
insistence on the part of many 
Negroes that “black is beauti- 
ful,” and many women are let- 
ting their hair grow natural and 
then having it sculptured into 
cuts reminiscent of African styles. 
At first confined mostly to Ne- 
gro actresses and singers, the hair 
style has spread to young civil 
rights workers, who saw it as a 
symbol of their quest for equality. 


| this a way of expressing 
pride in yourself?’ Khadejha 
asks. “When for years you’ve 
been beat down and been told 
like you ain’t hip and you’re not 
the thing, and then you finally 
decide to just be yourself, you 
discover this is something you 
can hang on to. But it has to come 


from inside. You don’t just wake 
up one morning, look in the mir- 
ror and decide you're a grand soul 
just the way you are—because 
everything around you tells you 
that you’re not. I may sound like 
Martin Luther King, but mine is 
a slightly different thing. Mine is 
a more self-centered thing—just 
to be straight with folks. You 
don’t have to love them if they 
don’t dig you. 

“Even when I came to New 
York from Philadelphia 10 years 
ago | had it in mind to help black 
people realize that what they 
come from is beautiful. I knew 
I would make it in the design 
field or die. If you’re dedicated 
to your work and you’re good at 
it, it happens for you. It has to. 
I know. It’s not easy for any- 
one and, let’s face it, it’s harder 
for Negroes to do everything in 
America. But you can’t put a 
sign on your chest: I AM A NEGRO. 
I AM A DESIGNER. HELP ME TO 
MAKE IT. You got to get that 
out of the way, otherwise you 
could spend the rest of your life 
in that bag.” 

TRENE NEVES 
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the taste of a creat Bourbon 


One last bracing walk before the end of 
a brisk Fall day. 


The wind bending the tall grass before you. 
The leaves swirling from the tree limbs. The 
clouds rushing past. 







And ahead: the warming pleasure of a great Kentucky 
Bourbon. Old Forester. Rich, robust flavor, and 
smooth satisfaction in every sip. 







Try one of the world’s favorite Bourbo 
discover why Bourbo 






© 1966. BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION, EXPORT DIVISION: 555 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 U.S.A. CABLE: EXFORESTER, NY. 
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Business in 
end for TWA's tree guide! 


Now in its second edition, TWA’s acclaimed “ Business Travel Tips - USA” offers you more than 
100 pages of vital information on the commercial centers of America. Discover the easiest way 
to develop new U.S. markets. Where to find interpreters, banking facilities, the best hotels 

and restaurants. How to travel about town. What recreation is available. And much more! 

Mail the coupon for your free copy now-then plan your trip with your Travel Agent or TWA! 
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Trans World Airlines Inc., Dept1, 101 Av. des Champs-Elysées, Paris 8; France 
Please send FREE new edition of “ Business Travel Tips - USA” in language checked : 


LJENGLISH [CIJFRENCH CJITALIAN [JGERMAN Worldwide 


depend on 
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SPECIAL 
REPORT 


A tribute to ingenious combinations 
America: Drinking Man's 
Country 


by GEOFFREY 
BOCCA 


The United States is to the drink- 
ing man what France is to the gour- 
met. One goes to America to drink 
the way one goes to France to eat— 
which is to say that while it is rarely 
the exclusive object of the trip, one 
spends an awful lot of time doing it. 

All the love and care which French- 
men put into their cooking, Ameri- 
cans put into their drinking; and both 
seek the same goal, a feeling of well- 
being. Let us take two settings, as 
identical as possible, in France and the 
United States, and see how we would 
fare in our relative eating and drink- 
ing. First, France. Forget, for pur- 
poses of comparison, the great cities. 
Imagine some obscure coal-mining 
town in, say, the Pas-de-Calais. Most 
probably you will find, somewhere 
among the slag heaps, a little family 
restaurant which will give you as good 
ameal as any youcan get in New York 
City, and one that is in a different 
world from anything you would find 
in a small American town. A plate of 


homemade p@té and rillettes, for ex- 
ample, followed by an entrecéte a la 
bordelaise with pommes frites so light 
as to be almost souffléed. 

This is a fact of French life which 
everyone knows. But now, try drink- 
ing. If you want something first, by 
way of apéritif, you will have to se- 
lect from sinister-looking red, green, 
yellow and even blue bottles. Even the 
wine is likely to be sour local stuff; 
and to round it off, you may order a 
kind of local Calvados of such volt- 
age as to convince you that Mendés- 
France was right to urge the French 
to drink milk. 

Transfer the scene to a similar min- 
ing community in, say, Pennsylvania. 
The best eats in town may be a can of 
Campbell’s soup, a frozen hamburger 
and succotash at a greasy-spoon hash 
joint, no doubt run by a second- 
generation Greek. We all know that 
too. But we may also expect to find a 
bar which will set up a better Man- 
hattan or stinger than one would find 
at the Plaza-Athénée or the Crillon. 

Drinking, like eating, fills a differ- 
ent need in different countries. In 
England, drinking is a social occasion 


with an established etiquette. The 
public house is a community center, 
a place for friends to meet. The ba- 
sis of pub etiquette is ‘‘the round.” 
Each takes it in turn to buy a drink for 
all the others. Britons visiting the 
United States are invariably discon- 
certed to find that Americans tend to 
keep their bar checks separate. The 
American system has, in fact, its own 
logic. Americans drink hard liquor 
the way Britons drink beer, and some 
drinks go down faster than others, 
whereas the ‘‘round”’ system presumes 
that everyone is drinking at roughly 
the same pace. Another curiosity of 
the English system is the Pavlovian re- 
action caused by the licensing hours. 
I know Englishmen who live as far 
afield as Hollywood and Argentina, 
but who still feel uneasy about drink- 
ing except between 11:30 and 3 p.m. 
or between 5:30 and 11 p.m. 

In Sweden social drinking is com- 
plicated by the formidable skal eti- 
quette, which involves all sorts of 
things like the way one lifts one’s 
glass, looks into one’s companion’s 
eyes, and selects whom to skal in the 
first place. The greatest gaffe, though 
only one of many, is to skal one’s 
hostess at a party of more than eight. 

The Dutch sometimes chill their 
sherry. The Germans drink beer to- 
gether with schnapps; but if you or- 
der these two at the cocktail bar of a 


A: cocktail bars like Toots Shor’s 
tired Americans get psychological up- 
lift which the author says they need. 


smart German hotel you may find 
yourself relegated to a distant table, 
because the combination is not con- 
sidered very mondaine. 

The French like to drink at side- 
walk cafés and watch the pretty girls 
walk past. The drink is unimportant, 
and there is often a noticeable pause 
after the gargon has asked the cus- 
tomer for his order. Then one usually 
settles indifferently for a sweet ver- 
mouth and resumes the study of pass- 
ing knees. In the last few years it has 
become chic in France to order a “‘p’tit 
whisky,’ sometimes called in bars a 
“baby.” At a French-American party 
the host may presume that most of 
the Americans will take champagne, 
while the French ask for Scotch. 

Members of the Western colony in 
Moscow usually order vodka along 
with white wine when dining out. The 
vodka keeps them entertained during 
the interminable wait for food. At in- 
termission time at the Bolshoi, Mus- 
covites have been known to order 
champagne and a chocolate éclair. 


The Italians drink so little that they 
have almost no drink mannerisms at 
all. Their bars are in candy stores and 
dispense more cakes than ale. Yet the 
Italians have done the drinking world 
many services. Campari and soda is 
a new international ‘‘in” drink. The 


CONTINUED 
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*Douwe eberts”, 


just say 
,Amphora’ 


Dutch is not an easy language. 
And we're the first to admit. 
But it’s ours and we're 
proud of it - along with 
our cheeses, our windmills, 
our tulip fields. And, 
of course, AMPHORA. That's almost 
Dutch for pipe tobacco. 
Made by Douwe Egberts. You 
don't need to pronounce § 
that name. Just say AMPHORA. 
AMPHORA - a very special pipe 
tobacco. Mild and full of flavour (which 
does not mean excessively 
sweet). Try this exclusive 
tobacco from Holland. 
AMPHOERA - a new 
smoking experience. 


AMPHORA 


Regular- Brown _ Full Aromatic- Red 


Mild Aromatic- Blue 


A product of Douwe Egberts Koninklijke Tabaksfabriek, Utrecht, Holland 















Notable drinks were 
inspired by Prohibition 


DRINKING 
CONTINUED 


Negroni (equal parts of Campari, 
sweet vermouth and gin) is one of the 
very few major cocktails not invent- 
ed in the United States. 

But the great drinking country of 
the world remains the United States. 
When the Latin, the Slav, the Scan- 
dinavian or the Oriental is faced with 
a drink, he drinks it. Not so the Amer- 
ican. He looks at it, walks all round 
it, while he decides not so much where 
to put it, as what to put in it. Like the 
French chef with sauce, he is an in- 
spired mixer. Like the Frenchman 
with food, the American is ingenious 
and inventive with liquor. Into gin 
or vodka he pours tonic water, ver- 
mouth, tomato, orange or grapefruit 
juice. To rum he adds cola and lime. 
He makes his Scotch whisky sparkle 
with soda. He laces his champagne 
with brandy and bitters. 

The Englishman adds port to his 
Guinness and calls it a red velvet, 
champagne to Guinness and calls it a 
black velvet, all sorts of secret things 
to gin and calls it a Pimm’s No. 1 Cup. 
But it is the American who has carried 
mixing to an almost subliminal ex- 
tent. The American who goes into a 
cocktail bar and asks for ‘‘an extra- 
dry martini with Beefeater gin and 
Noilly Prat vermouth and no twist 
of lemon,” or ‘‘a Daiquiri, not too 
sweet, with light Saint Croix rum’’ is 
not considered querulous or difficult. 
He is stating a carefully thought-out 
recipe to which the bartender will lis- 
ten as respectfully as a French head- 
waiter will listen to a gourmet. 


A. the start of the nation’s history, 
rum was the basic American drink, 
and it is a historical oddity that as 
Prohibitionist sentiment grew, the 
American image of the evils of drink 
was conveyed by the expression ‘‘de- 
mon rum.” Actually, rum, whether 
as demon or as friend, had long been 
supplanted by Bourbon, made of 
corn, and rye whiskey (spelled with 
an ‘‘e’’), made, of course, from rye. 

Many of America’s most prestigi- 
ous cocktails were elaborated upon 
during Prohibition to disguise the du- 
bious taste of such concoctions as 
bathtub gin. During Prohibition that 
great ‘‘American’”’ drink Scotch whis- 
ky (without an e) grew in popularity 
until today it even sounds American: 
‘*Scotch”’ has a fine, assertive, Yan- 
kee sound to it. The British almost 
seem to concede priority by calling 
it, modestly, “‘whisky.”’ 

The American does not drink for 
company like the Briton, or to daw- 
dle the hours away before a 2 o’clock 
lunch like the Spaniard, or even to 
get drunk like the Russian. He drinks 
for psychological uplift. By 5:30 in 
the evening he is tired out. He is 
hot and his white collar is wilted. 
He has worked all day. He may face 
an uncomfortable journey home by 





Prsicttcon bartenders, author says, 
are all male, sympathetic and highly 
skilled at following complex recipes. 


commuter train. He needs a drink. 

The cocktail bar offers him what he 
needs. The lighting is subdued and al 
the concatenation of problems that 
daylight entails is rejected. The pro- 
liferation of bottles facing him as he 
sits at the bar conveys a feeling of se- 
curity—the satisfaction that, no mat- 
ter how much he drinks, he can dc 
little more than scratch the surface of 
the stock. ; 

The bartenders are invariably male 
Barmaids scarcely exist as an Ameri- 
can phenomenon, except in San Fran- 
cisco where there is a vogue for wait- 
resses who serve with their breasts 
bare, but that is another story. The 
typical American bartender is pal, ad- 
viser and patient listener to the woes 
of the world. Because the American’s 
purpose is escape, he does not mind 
drinking alone, with his friendly bar- 
tender as confidant. 

The Briton has shove-ha’penny anc 
darts for entertainment in his pub. 
In America there is one game, and 
it is called women’s club. It is played 
like this: 

A group of ladies arrives after ar 
afternoon’s shopping, some in their 
flowered hats indicating the group’s 
social milieu. They invariably heac 
for a far table, chattering like birds. 
While they place their orders with the 
waiter, the experts at the bar lay bets 
on what the ladies will drink. The 
ones without hats will probably have 
dry martinis. A good conservative 
bet on a party of, say, eight, would 
be two dry martinis, three whiskey 
sours, an old-fashioned, a Scotch 
mist and a Daiquiri. A really inspired 
player, relating a lady’s taste in hats 
to her probable taste in drinks, may 
include in his list a brandy Alexan- 
der; this is the kind of guess that 
separates the genius from the merely 
talented. 

To watch a skilled bartender at 
work on a multitude of orders like 
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Red or Bianco 
the happy drink for happy hours 


enjoy Cinzano: _ straight on the rocks _longdrink in cocktails 
well chilled, pure over with ice cubes as an excellent 
with lemon peel ice cubes and soda mixer 


enjoy the taste 
and learn the toast: 
“Cin Cin...Cinzano!” 
CLAR, ESTABLISHED SINCE 1757 
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LONG JOHN 
The Scotch we drink in Scotland 
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| WHERE? 


’66 Photokina at Koln, 
West Germany 


Mm WHEN? 














“WHAT? 


It's a secret! I’m really sorry but | 
just can’t tell you! But when you go 
to Photokina 1966, you are in for 
some mighty big surprise. Elmo 
surprises! | can tell you this much. 
You'll see photographic equipment ff 
you never dreamed of. Don’t miss 
Photokina 1966. If you miss Elmo, . 
you'll miss the really big photographic 
and cinematographic news of the year. 
Your visit to Elmo’s booth No. 2 A/B 
at Hall No. 10 is cordially welcomed. 



















WORLD'S FINEST CINEMATIC EQUIPMENT... 


EL.NWits 


Nagoya, Japan 





The U.S. atmosphere 
is hard to transplant 


DRINKING 


CONTINUED 


this is something in the nature of a 
spectator sport. An arm flashes out 
like a boxer’s to seize, without look- 
ing, the required bottle; frosted pitch- 
ers clack like castanets in mid-air; 
gin, unmeasured, is slammed into 
the mixer followed by a disdainful 
flick of vermouth; Scotch ascends 
the mountain of chipped ice; glass 
rims are smoothly rubbed with lemon 
rind; orange slices, lime slices, cher- 
ries and olives are popped into ap- 
propriate glasses; and all at once six 
or seven or eight or nine drinks have 
come to vibrant life, each an individ- 
ual masterpiece. 


used to wonder why the atmos- 
phere of the American cocktail bar 
has never been transplanted to Eu- 
rope, although the feat has been at- 
tempted in every major European 
city. In Europe cocktail bars are even 
called ‘‘American bars.’’ But some- 
how they all miss. Drinks are made 
according to the rules, but they don’t 
taste the same, and the atmosphere 
is different. I think I learned the se- 
cret one day when I was having a 
drink at the 21 Club with that great 
American bon viveur Ben Finney. 
Ben Finney was one of those high- 
living luminaries who, with Scott 
Fitzgeraldand Gerald Murphy, turned 
the French Riviera in the mid-20s 
from a winter to a summer resort and 
then fled back to the United States, 
because he did not care for the Frank- 
enstein’s monster he had created. I 
asked him, ‘“Why did you leave Eu- 
rope where drinking was so agree- 
able, cheap and, not least, available, 
for the arid wilderness of Prohibition 
America with its speak-easies and 
bathtub gin?” 

To which he replied, ‘‘That was 
why I came back. The speak-easies 
were the best drinking places in the 
world. They were clubs. They kept 
the riffraff out.” 

And that is the atmosphere Amer- 
ican bars give today. One still feels 
as one sits there at the bar, amid the 
soothing shadows, with the illumi- 





nated bottles on the shelves beaming 
like one of those old cinema Wur- 
litzers, that one has somehow shed 
the riffraff. 

T have left beer-drinking to the end 
because beer, outside German en- 
claves like those in Wisconsin and 
Missouri, plays a less formalistic role 
in American habits. The American, 
unlike the Englishman and the Ger- 
man, is not so apt to guzzle beer 
every day. Pub drinking in the British 
sense scarcely exists beyond the east- 
ern seaboard. New York joints like 
Costello’s, P. J. Clarke’s, Billy’s and 
Bleeck’s (Artist & Writers’ Restau- 
rant) preserve an Anglo-Irish flavor, 
but most American attempts to create 
it by artifice have been disastrous. 
The American, generally, needs a spe- 
cific occasion for drinking beer in 
large quantities—a baseball game or 
a barbecue or a beach party. The 
cocktail bar does not lend itself to 
beer drinking. Beer in America usual- 
ly requires the more modest ambience 
of the bar-and-grill, where men keep 
their hats on while watching baseball 
on television, and the walls are deco- 
rated with pictures of Babe Ruth, 
George Raft or Beau Jack, inscribed 
“to Harry” or ‘‘to Joe’ in faded 
brown ink. 

I have not touched on wine-drink- 
ing at all, because wine belongs to 
eating rather than drinking. But in the 
United States, wine does rate highly. 
It is not to be compared with France, 
of course, or Germany, or the better 
wines of Italy; but the American vin 
ordinaire which comes in gallon jugs 
is often better than the crude vin or- 
dinaire one will find in France. 

To repeat, America is a drinking 
man’s country as France is an eating 
man’s country. Whatever one’s taste 
for liquor, America has it, the cock- 
tail bar, bar-and-grill and the liquor 
store will dispense it, American dis- 
tilleries will distill it, American brew- 
eries will brew it, American vineyards 
will cultivate it. American drinkers 
do not pine, any more than does the 
French gourmet. 


Broueh he prefers European wines, 
author has kind words for American 
vintages like those being tasted here. 








slower... 


But we are offering 


LOWEST AIR FARES» 
BETWEEN EUROPE AND 22.2. 


Sit back and relax...just a differ- 
ence of hours can save lots of dol- 
lars...when you fly Icelandic! We 
offer the lowest air fares of any 
scheduled airline—bar none. Low- 
est at anytime of the year, too... 
one way or all-year round trips. Pay 
far less than Jet Economy fares. 
New faster service, too. Swift, new 
Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props are in 
full service from Luxembourg to 
Iceland and New York. Service from 
other terminals is via long-range 
DC-6Bs to Iceland, connecting with 
Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props to New 
York. Complimentary hot meals, 
drinks, snacks. 


FROM ALL THESE CITIES 
AMSTERDAM - COPENHAGEN 
FRANKFURT{ » GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG - HAMBURG}{ 
HELSINKI - LONDON - LUXEMBOURG 
OSLO - PARIS{ - REYKJAVIK 
tvia Luxembourg, Amsterdam, Copenhagen or London. 
Daily scheduled flights afl year between Europe 

and U.S.A. via Iceland. 

Information, reservations from any Travel 
Agent or our offices and General Agents 
in Amsterdam « Ankara « Antwerp « Athens 
Beirut « Bergen + Bruxelles »* Chicago 
Copenhagen « Frankfurt/Main « Geneve 
Glasgow « Gothenburg » Hamburg « Hel- 
sinki » Jerusalem ¢ Johannesburg « Lon- 
don + Luxembourg « New York «+ Oslo 
Paris »« Prague « Reykjavik » Rome 
Salisbury + San Francisco + Stavanger 
Stockholm + Teheran « Tel Aviv « Vienna 
Warsaw « Zurich 


OFTLELBIR wine sev 


ICELANDIC AIRLINES 
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BACARD! & COLA 





Because 
— people never discover 


, how light and smooth 
; od versatile 


Bacardi rum really is, 












& TONIC 


HIGHBALL 
DAIQuiR: 


Maybe you think the good taste of Bacardi & Cola comes only from the cola? Try again. Try 


the world’s largest-selling rum in cocktails, with tonic, with your favorite mixer —even all by itself! You’ll find 


a very pleasant difference. After all, how do you think Bacardi rum became the world’s largest-selling rum? 


‘BACARDI- ~ TIE WORLD S GREAT RUM 
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ADEN (1 yr, SA£ 2.220;3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P.O. Box 1181, Steamer Point 
ARGENTINA (1 yr, 1440 pesos: 3 yrs, 3120; 5 yrs, 4809), 
c/o First National City Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
AUSTRALIA & TERR. (1 yr, Aust$ 5.50 or 55/-; 3 yrs, 
$12.95 or 129/6; 5 yrs, sie. 25 or 162/6), LIFE International, 
G.P.0. Box 3814, Sydney, N.S. 

AUSTRIA (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, 335; 5 yrs, 520), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Auslandsabteilung, Wien 1/1, Postfach 72, 
Postscheckkonto Nr. 20.772 

BAHAMAS (1 yr, Bah$ 6.25; 3 yrs, 14.50; 5 yrs, 21.00), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Nassau 

BARBADOS (1 yr, BWI$ 10.50; 3 yrs, 24.50; 5 yrs, 35.50), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia Bridgetown 

BELGIUM & LUXEMBOURG (I yr, Fr. 300; 3 yrs, 650; 
5 yrs, 1000), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Grand Place 18, Bruxelles, 
Compte Cheques Postaux 167.96 

BERMUDA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o 
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BOLIVIA (1 yr, 72 pesos; 3 yrs, 156; 5 yrs, 240), c/o Banco 
Mercantil, La Paz 

BRAZIL (1 yr, Cr$ 15,000; 3 yrs, 32,500; 5 yrs, 50,000), c/o 
First National City Bank, Ave. Rio Branco 83/85, Caixa Postale 
770, Rio de Janeiro 

BRITISH ISLES & BRITISH TERR. (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), LIFE International, TIME & LIFE Building, 
New Bond Street, London W1, England 

BRITISH WEST INDIES (1 yr, BWI$ 10.50; 3 yrs, 24.50; 5 
yrs, 35.50), c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, St. George’s, Grenada 
CANAL ZONE (1 yr, US$ 4.50; 3 yrs, 10.50; 5 yrs, 15.00), 
LIFE International, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
60611, U.S.A. 

CHILE (1 yr, 27,00 escudos; 3 yrs, 58,50; 5 yrs, 90,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 

COLOMBIA (1 yr, 90 pesos; 3 yrs, 210; 5 yrs, 300), c/o 
First National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 

COSTA RICA (1 yr, 30 colones; 3 yrs, 70; 5 yrs, 100), 
c/o Banco Anglo- Costarricense, Apdo. 2038, San José 
CYPRUS (1 yr, C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o 
The Chartered Bank, Nicosia 

DENMARK (1 yr, Kr 46; 3 yrs, 99; 5 yrs, 152), c/o Kgben- 
havns Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, Kében- 
avn 

DOMINICAN REP. (1 yr, 4,50 pesos; 3 yrs, 10,50; 5 yrs, 
15,00), c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
ECUADOR (1 yr, 100 sucres; 3 yrs, 235; 5 yrs, 335), c/o La 
Previsora Banco Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 

EL SALVADOR (I yr, 11,50 colones; 3 yrs, 26,50; 5 yrs, 

37,50), c/o Banco Salvadorefio, San Salvador 

ETHIOPIA (1 yr, Eth$ 15.00; 3 yrs, 32.50; 5 yrs, 50.00), c/o 
The Commercial Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

FINLAND (1 yr, Fmk 19.20; 3 yrs, 41.60; 5 yrs, 64.00), c/o 
Helsingin Osakepankki, P. O. Box 110, Helsinki 300, Helsingfors 
FRANCE (1 yr, 28.75 FF; 3 yrs, 65.00; 5 yrs, 97.50), LIFE In- 
ternational, Boite Postale 278-08, Paris 8e 

FRENCH AFRICA (1 yr, CFA 1500; 3 yrs, 3250; 5 yrs, 
5000), LIFE International, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 
18, Netherlands 

GERMANY (1 yr, DM 18.00; 3 yrs, 42.00; 5 yrs, 60.00), 
c/o Deutsche Effecten-und Wechselbank, 6 Frankfurt a.M. 1, 
Postfach 3649, Postscheckkonto Ffm 142144 

GREECE (1 yr, Dr 180; 3 yrs, 390; 5 yrs, 600), c/o National 
Bank of Greece, S.A., 38 Stadiou Street, Athens 132 
GUATEMALA (1 yr, Q 4,50; 3 yrs, 10,50; 5 yrs, 15,00), 
c/o Bank of London & Montreal, P. 0. Box 1106, Guatemala’ 
GUYANA (1 yr, BWI$ 10.50; 3 yrs, 24.50; 5 yrs, 35.50), c/o 
Barclay’s Bank, Water Street, Georgetown 

HAITI (1 yr, G 22,50; 3 yrs, 52,50; 5 yrs, 75,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de la République d'Haiti, Port-au-Prince 
HONDURAS (1 yr, 9 lempiras; 3 yrs, 21; 5 yrs, 30), c/o 
Banco Atlantida, Tegucigalpa 

IRAN (1 yr, Ris 490; 3 yrs, 1130; 5 yrs, 1640), c/o Foreign 

Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran 

IRAQ (1 yr, ID 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraq, P. 0. Box 4, Baghdad 

IRELAND (1 yr, 41/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 140/-), c/o The 
Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd., Foreign Exchange Dept., Dame 
Street, Dublin 2 

ISRAEL (1 yr, IL 17.25; 3 yrs, 39.00; 5 yrs, 58.50), c/o 
The Mercantile Bank of Israel, Ltd., P. 0. Box 512, Tel-Aviv 
ITALY (1 yr, Lit 3,750; 3 yrs, 8,125; 5 yrs, 12,500), c/o 
Banca Commerciale Italiana, Via del Corso 226, Roma 


JAMAICA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, P.O. Box 511, Kingston 

JORDAN (1 yr, JD 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o 
Arab Bank Limited, Amman 

LEBANON (1 yr, LL 19.50; 3 yrs, 45.00; 5 yrs, 65.00), c/o 
Algemene Bank Nederland, N.V., P. 0. Box 3012, Beirut 
LIBERIA (1 yr, US$ 6. 00; 3 yrs, 13.00; 5 yrs, 20.00), c/o 
Bank of Liberia, P. 0. Box 131, Monrovia 

LIBYA (1 yr, Lib£ 2.25; 3 yrs, 5.20; 5 yrs, 7.50), c/o Barclays 
Bank D.C.0., P. 0. Box 214, Benghazi 

MALAWI (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P.O. Box 1955, Lusaka, Zambia 
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International, Apdo. Postal 5-592, México 5, 'D. Ee 
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Curacao 

NEW ZEALAND & ISLAND TERR. (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o David Markham & Co., Hope Gibbons 
Bldg., P.O. Box 270, Wellington C1 

NICARAGUA (1 yr, C$ 34.00; 3 yrs, 79.00; 5 yrs, 112.50), 
c/o Banco de América, Managua 

NIGERIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o Bank 
of America, P. 0. Box 2317, Lagos 

NORWAY (1 yr, Kr 43; 3 yrs, 93; 5 yrs, 150), c/o Den- 
norske Creditbank, P. 0. Box 769/71, Oslo 1 

PANAMA (1 yr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, 10,50; 5 yrs, 15,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P. O. Box 555, Panama 

PARAGUAY (1 yr, G 780; 3 yrs, 1690; 5 yrs, 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esquina Presidente Franco, Asunci6n 
PERU (1 yr, 120 soles; 3 yrs, 280; 5 yrs, 400), c/o First Na- 
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RHODESIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o 
National and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 1778, Bulawayo 
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c/o Arab Bank, Ltd., Al-Khobar 

SIERRA LEONE (1 yr, 4.50 Leones; 3 yrs, 10.40; 5 yrs, 
15.00), ©/o Bank of West Africa, Oxford Street, Freetown 
SOUTH AFRICA & ADJ. TERR. (1 yr, R 4.50; 3 yrs, 10.40; 
5 yrs, 15.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens, Ltd., S.A. Fire 
House, 103 Fox Street, Johannesburg 

SPAIN (1 yr, Ptas 360; 3 yrs, 780; 5 yrs, 1200), c/o Banco de 
Santander, Alcala 37, Madrid 

SUDAN (1 yr, Sud£ 2.20; 3 yrs, 5.00; 5 yrs, 7.25), c/o El 
Nilein Bank, P. 0. Box 466, Khartoum 

SURINAM (1 yr, Sf 11.50; 3 yrs, 25.00; 5 yrs, 38.00), c/o 
De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 

SWEDEN (1 yr, Kr 31; 3 yrs, 67; 5 yrs, 104), c/o Stockholms 
Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16, Postal Check Account No. 52240 
SWITZERLAND (1 yr, Fr 26; 3 yrs, 56; 5 yrs, 87), c/o First 
National City Bank, P.O. Box 486, 3 Geneva 1211, Postal 
Check Account 12-1256 

SYRIA (1 yr, SL 25; 3 yrs, 58; 5 yrs, 84), c/o Arab World 
Bank No. 1, P. 0. Box 2231, Damascus 

TANZANIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam 
TRINIDAD (1 yr, TT$ 10.50; 3 yrs, 24.50: 5 yrs, 35.50), c/o 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 

TRUCIAL STATES (1 yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, 62; 5 yrs, 95), c/o 
All branches of The Arab Bank, Limited 

TUNISIA (1 yr, TD 3.020; 3 yrs, 6.825; 5 yrs, 10.200), c/o 
Société Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 
TURKEY (1 yr, TL 63; 3 yrs, 145; 5 yrs, 210), c/o Holantse 
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UGANDA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-;5 yrs, 150/-), c/o Na- 
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URUGUAY (1 yr, 420 pesos; 3 yrs, 910; 5 yrs, 1400), c/o 
First National City Bank, Cerrito 455, Montevideo 
VENEZUELA (1 yr, Bs 21; 3 yrs, 48, 5 yrs, 68) c/o First 
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ZAMBIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o National 
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your subscription 
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LIFE International 
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To enter a subscription to LIFE 
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in your own currency, see above 
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LABEL 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you are moving, please notify us by 


address—ten weeks if you live in the 
South Pacific area. Use this form, attach 
your present magazine address label and 
print your new address below. (We must 
have your old address in order to change 
to your new one.) 


state or province 


When your're watching 
a programme... 
you can forget all about 


the elegant design 
of the FE 2046 TV 


And quite rightly too! We didn’t build this 
television set to be just an impressive ornament 
for your home... although you might think so 
when you admire, in daylight, the way the 

dark screen mask complements the metal sheen 
of the loudspeaker grill. Still, our designers 

are really proud of the )FE 2046 TVi — even if 
you do sometimes forget its elegant design while 
you're watching an exciting programme. 


made by TELEFUNKEN.. 
means a world of progress 


TELEFUNKEN 
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ARAB TEACHES ARABS IN ISRAEL 


Kassem Abdul Kader, 30, is an 
Arab dedicated to helping the state 
of Israel overcome what may be 
the Jewish majority’s most serious 
long-range problem—achieving a 
better relationship with the Arab 
minority. More than half a million 
Arabs left Israel during the Arab- 
Israeli struggles of 1948 to form 
the controversial Palestinian refu- 
gee community now numbering 1.3 
million. There are now about 300,- 
000 Arabs in Israel, currently 


12% of the population but bound 


.to become an ever-larger percent- 


age since the Arab birth rate is 
about twice that of Israel’s Jews. 
Though they are Israeli citizens, 
most resident Arabs are outside 
the country’s mainstream; many 
Jews suspect them of sympathiz- 
ing with enemy Arab nations sur- 
rounding Israel and many Arabs 
feel the ruling Jewish Israelis have 
discriminated against them, taken 
their lands and limited their op- 


portunities. To officials in charge 
of the problem, this situation is in- 
tolerable; the government is trying 
to integrate the Arabs by bring- 
ing them running water, jobs and 
education. Among the hardest to 
reach are the 30,000 seminomadic 
Bedouins, of whom some 22,000 
wander the arid Negev wilderness, 
living in tents and herding goats, 
sheep, donkeys and camels. As part 
of the effort to reach them, Israel 
has in the last few years built 15 


schools in the Negev for the 3,000 
Bedouin boys of school age (Neg- 
ev Bedouins still keep their wom- 
en veiled and cloistered and al- 
most never send girls to school) 
and sent in 450 teachers. One of 
the first was Kassem, native of an 
Arab village in central Israel, who 
came, after two years of high school 
and two of teacher-training, to 
run a one-man, 50-pupil school 
in el Assad, five-miles from Beer- 
sheba, the gateway to the Negev. 


as Photographed for LIFE International by LEONARD FREED and DAVID RUBINGER 


Cperine Bedouin stu- 
dents at Kassem’s Ksefe 
school enjoy recess; be- 
yond stretches dry Negev. 


Bedouins are eager to 
learn; whenever Kassem 
asks a question almost all 
hands in the room go up. 


~ CONTINUED 





te 


Oise Kassem had won his way into 
the black tents of the Bedouins they 





accepted him, invited him to dine and 
killed and cooked a sheep for him. 





Kassarits first pupils were boys like 
these bright-eyed children of el Assad. 





By chopping wood and 


& 





A: a gathering of fathers of his pu- 
pils, which he organized, Kassem ex- 
plains importance of sending children 
to school, giving them clean clothes. 
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With the Negev hills for a backdrop, 
Kassem leads students in daily cal- 
isthenics. He also taught them bas- 
ketball and proper forms of prayer. 


Schools were alien to the Bedouins 
of el Assad who for centuries had 
spent winters raising forage crops 
in the valleys, summers grazing 
their animals in the cooler hills. To 
recruit children who traditionally 
had served the tribes as herders 
and baby sitters, the Israeli gov- 
ernment launched an information 
campaign and pressured sheiks to 
comply with the compulsory edu- 





cation law. When the sons of the 
sheik went to school, others fol- 
lowed. To the eager, bright-eyed 
boys, first of their tribe to spend 
whole days sitting at desks under a 
roof, Kassem opened new worlds 
of learning, health and religion. 
They learned to read and write 
Arabic, advanced into Hebrew, 
arithmetic and English. Kassem 
taught them elementary hygiene 


Fttowing instructions of a visiting 
doctor, Kassem held a daily health 
inspection and administered medi- 
cine; today his school has a nurse. 





drinking coffee he won their confidence 


and insisted that every child have 
clean clothes and shoes. He got 
glasses for the one boy among 
all these hawk-eyed rovers who 
needed them. As part of the Israeli 
government’s effort to anchor the 
rootless Bedouins, Kassem planted 
small vegetable gardens behind the 
school, giving each boy a plot to 
tend. The edible harvest proved to 
the boys that staying put had its 





advantages. He also taught them 
the prayers of their Moslem faith 
as the Israeli curriculum required. 
Winning the parents was harder, 
especially as Kassem could not see 
or talk to the mothers, but he per- 
severed, gradually organized the 
first parent-teacher groups the Bed- 
ouins had ever known. He visited 
the black tents, helped chop wood 
for the fires, sat drinking thick 


Turkish coffee with the men and 
eventually won their confidence. 
Through the fathers he convinced 
the mothers (none of whom he 
has ever met) that the boys needed 
to stay after school to do their 
homework because the school was 
quieter and better-lit than the tents 
and that schoolbooks should not 
be fed to the goats or given to 
the younger children as playthings. 





As bachelor, Kassem lived at the el 
Assad school. Here, beside school 
water tank, he catches a quick shave 
before time to begin the day’s classes. 
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Some tribes 


Impressed by Kassem’s success, 
Israeli educational authorities in 
1963 made him principal of one 
of the largest Negev schools, at 
Ksefe, 20 miles into the desert 
from Beersheba. Here in two pre- 
fabricated huts and a stone build- 
ing he teaches a full load, greets 
by their first names his 225 stu- 
dents (224 boys and one girl) and 
supervises the work of six teach- 
ers, five of them men. The lone 
woman came for an expected class 
of girls but switched to teaching 
lower grades when only one girl 
showed up. Kassem now lives in 
a three-room apartment in Beer- 
sheba with his wife Yolanta, a 
pretty blonde Polish biology teach- 
er, and their 2-year-old son Ras- 





cea talks with his 
faculty in the teachers’ 
room at Ksefe school. He 
travels 20 miles to school 
daily by motorscooter. 


A. home in Beersheba 
apartment Kassem stud- 
ies for degree in biology, 
undisturbed by the com- 
pany of his son Rassan. 





Over cheesecake and 
chopped liver provided 
by wife Yolanta (/eft), 
Kassem enjoys rare eve- 
ning of talk with friends. 


0. his way home from 
a biology class, Kassem 
strolls through market in 
Beersheba, pausing to 
buy apples and oranges. 
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have settled near the school 


san. Soon they hope to move to a 
larger apartment in a new build- 
ing. In addition to running the 
school at Ksefe, Kassem is study- 
ing, through extension courses, for 
his B. Sc. in biology, and for two 
hours on Sunday and Wednesday 
nights teaches Arabic to adult 
Jews. Most days he and Yolanta 
work steadily from about 6:30 a.m. 
until midnight. Once in a great 
while they go to the movies and 
occasionally neighbors drop in for 
coffee and talk. One evening re- 
cently the conversation turned to 
the value of education to the Bed- 
ouins and consequent risk to their 
traditions. “‘They can no longer 
exist without ties to the outside 
world,’ said Kassem earnestly. 


“The 20th Century has moved in 
on them. The fathers are happy 
their sons know how to read and 
write. These children can protect 
their parents in the market place.” 
Soon, he feels, diminishing space 
will force the Bedouin to cease 
roaming—as many, to keep their 
children near school, already have. 
At Ksefe the Bedouins are paying 
a third (the government pays the 
rest) of the cost of classrooms for 
50 more students. ‘“‘That proves,” 
says Kassem, “‘that Bedouins are 
eager for their children to learn.” 


— leaves building, former im- 
migrant hostel now leased to Hebrew 
University, where he attends classes. 
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... Because of the exceptional aroma and incomparable bouquet. 
REMY MARTIN Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. is distilled from 
wine made of grapes grown in the Champagne district of Cognac, 
the finest in the region. 

REMY MARTIN specialize in making only this superior quality 
of Cognac. 

REMY MARTIN has been known by connoisseurs of fine brandy 


the world over for more than two centuries. 





Alfred Eisenstaedt has been taking pictures for 
more than 40 years and has had more of them 
published than any other man. Now he has col- 
lected his favorites, like that of Sophia Loren, 
for a book and an exhibit in the TIME-LIFE 
Building in New York. Next issue, LIFE Inter- 
national will present a selection of Eisie’s best. 
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FIAT POWERS MOTOR TANKER... The new 91,600 ton Carlo Cameli, 873 feet long, 
plies from the Persian Gulf to Italy via the Suez Canal. Her main engine plant, a Fiat marine 
diesel of 25,200 B.H.P., is among the Jargest in the world. 


Fiat is often part of seemingly fantastic achievements in many different parts of the world 
...dams, power plants, tunnels, jets, locomotives, as instances. 

It began because Fiat makes automobiles and all sorts of transportation, which goes 
everywhere and requires an intimate knowledge of local conditions. This has taken Fiat 
scientists and Fiat engineers everywhere, and people notice a dedication to excellence 
in Fiat’s techniques that makes them want more. 

Time after time, Fiat evolves right answers to needs and problems never faced before. 
Industry in many countries looks to Fiat for pioneering new designs, up-dating technology, 
improving work out-put, and basic scientific break-throughs. 

It seems to prove that the Fiat car is just about the finest foundation for prestige a 
company could have. U. S. Representative, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

FIAT S.p.A. Turin, Italy 
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